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\e ‘s day and secure all the large caterpillars to be 
}i i: found. It was always necessary to note par- 
in ticularly what each one fed upon, as they 
would eat nothing in confinement except the 
leaves to which they were accustomed. For 


es 3 oy ‘N 
eZ instance, a caterpillar found on an elm-tree would 


CATERPILLAR OF THE ‘‘ PAPILIO ASTERIAS.”” } feed only upon the foliage of that tree. A bean- 
hos : 
= is no pastime more interesting and ; tiful and very rare specimen was sent to me 
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improving to the mind than that of col- which died of slow starvation, and it was pitiful 


lecting caterpillars, feeding them, observ- } to see it hunting in its box for something it could 


ing their manner of eating, and studying 
them through all their different changes until 
they become beautiful moths and butterfies. 

A butterfly’s life consists of three distinct 
division or periods. The first is the caterpillar 
state, technically called larva; the second is 
the chrysalis state, which is in most instances 
the longest period of its existence ; and the third 
and last transformation is the fully-developed 
moth or butterfly. There is always something 
marked and interesting to be found in each of : 








CHRYSALID OF THE ‘‘ PAPILIO ASTERIAS."’ 


these phases or periods which cannot fail to please : eat. It had been found inthe middle of a 
and instruct anyone who will spend a little spare } country road, and, although leaves from all the 
time in studying them. trees and bushes in the neighborhood were offered, 

The largest and most beautiful moths fly only ; it refused them all. I gave my little captives 
at night, and are so swift on the wing 
that it is almost impossible to catch <<: 
them without spoiling their beauty. <> — 
Many of them, therefore, can never be 
satisfactorily examined unless raised 
from the caterpillar, or at least from 
the chrysalid. 

A few years ago, being in ill-health, 
I devoted much of my time to the 
pleasant and fascinating occupation of 
raising butterflies. After preparing a 
number of paper boxes, with a cover- 
ing of fine net fastened down with 
pins, I would ramble among the trees 








and bushes many times during the PAPILIO ASTERIAS BUTTERFLY. ( 
409) 
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fresh leaves four or five times a day, always dip- 
ping them in cool water, for their breakfast. It} in trying ‘to discover which were the spinners 
was really amusing to see them sucking up the} and which the burrowers, but a little closer 
drops of water as they would the dew or rain on } observation soon convinced me that, when the 
the trees. They like the young and tender } proper time arrived, they would make meclearly 
understand their necessities. Two very fine 
caterpillars from the linden-tree, which were in 
a box together after weeks of apparent content- 
*} ment, ceased feeding, became very restless, and 
seemed really uncomfortable. Instead of crawl- 
ing up the sides of their box and over the leaves 
and netting as they usually did, they hid them- 
selves under and were constantly in motion. 
Upon examination, it was found that the poor 
leaves, which should always be freed from dust } creatures, in their efforts to burrow, had almost 
before they are put in the boxes. scratched holes in the bottom of the box. I pro- 
Some of the larve are very curious and pretty, } cured a large wooden box, filled it to the depth 
while others are repulsively ugly ; but I became : of ten inches with earth, laid the caterpillars on 
so accustomed to handling them, that they at the surface, and in less than two minutes they 





& new one to me, my mind was greatly perplexed 











CATERPILLAR OF THE “‘ FOUR-HORNED CERETOMIA.”’ 
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** POUR-HORNED CERETOMIA”’ MOTH. 


ceased to repel me as they did at first. They {had both buried themselves completely from 
would change or cast their skins three or four ; sight, to remain hidden until the next May or 
times before they were ready for the chrysalis ; June. 

state, and each time would show a brighter ora} The spinners would generally settle themselves 
somewhat different color. They are said to have } in a corner, to begin weaving their silky covering. 
six eyes on each side, but are generally con- ; They can easily be seen drawing the shining 
sidered destitute of sight. After various experi- } 
ments in regard to their eyes, they have given me } 
no indications of being able to see. When the $ 
caterpillars are fully grown, they cease feeding } 
for a few hours, become very restless, and, after } 
wandering around in a disconter‘ed manner, } 





select their place for the change to \ue chrysalis. ; CHRYSALID OF THE “POUR-HORWED CERETONIA.” 
They had many ways of preparing for this 

important transformation. Some would roll; threads backward and forward across the corner 
themselves in leaves which they glued together, : in order to make a foundation for the work. 
some would spin themselves up in cocoons, others ; Then other lines are drawn within these in 
would hang themselves to some firm support, ; every direction, making the covering thicker 
while still others would hide under the bark of and closer, until the busy creatures are entirely 
trees or burrow in the earth. As the subject was ‘ hidden from view, 
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CHRYSALID OF THE “‘SATURNIA 10.” 


The larva of the ‘‘Polyphemus Telea,’’ a very 
large moth, is truly a thing of beauty. It is of 
a pale light-green color, almost as transparant as 
glass, with a little brown head set in a yellow 
hood. The segments are deeply ridged, pointed 
on top, and have each three rows of small brown 
projections tipped with gold and surmounted with 
three bristles. It has a strange way of standing, 
with the front-half of its body raised free from 
the leaf it is on and showing its six little brown 
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POTATO-WORM CHRYSALID,. 


pointed forefeet. The moth is very large, often 
measuring six inches across the wings. It is of 
a light-brown color clouded with black and 
white, with blue and gray dashes and rings. 
This moth is remarkable for having a large trans- 
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BUTTERFLY OF THE ‘‘SATURNIA 10.” 


unwieldy body contracted or diminished, and in 
two hours or less the insect would be full-grown, 
perfectly deveicped, and well able to take care of 
itself in the open air. 

In June, an exceedingly pretty caterpillar, the 
«Papilio Asterias,”’ can frequently be found on 
the parsnip, parsley, and celery plants in almost 
any large garden, and will certainly prove 
interesting to anyone who will take the trouble 
to examine him and notice his preparations for 
passing into the chrysalis state. He is of a 
bright yellow-green color, is nearly two inches 
long, and has a black velvety band, ornamented 
with six or seven yellow spots on every seg- 
ment. The small green head has a perfectly 
formed yellow letter V inverted on it. In repose, 
he looks very mild and gentle, but, when dis- 
turbed, he throws out two bright-orange horns 
from a ridge back of his head, which he jerks 
about in an angry and threatening manner ; but 
he is perfectly harmless, except that these horns 
give out a strangely disagreeable odor. In a 
few minutes, his anger subsides, the horns disap- 


parent glassy spot in each wing. When this 3 appear, and no one would suspect him of pos- 


moth is ready to leave the cocoon, which is too: sessing such weapons. 


This repulsive odor 


strong to be torn open, it moistens the end in seems intended to defend the larva from its 


which the head is situated with a fluid provided ; small enemies. 


When fully grown, he settles 


for the purpose, which makes the texture as ten- } himself on a fence or some stout support, and 


der as paper. 
creature working and scratching inside, until 
first one foot breaks through, then another: next 
the head shows, and soon the whole body is 
drawn laboriously through the small opening. 

I had a number of small wire screens—such as 
are sometimes used in the country to cover the 
butter-dish—to place over the moth when first 
released from the cocoon, for in a very short time 
it would be able to fly away and escape me. These 
large moths have remarkably small wings when 
first freed, which develop so rapidly to full size 


It is interesting to see the little} gets ready for the transformation. 


He first 
attaches a little tuft of silk on the surface chosen, 
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YELLOW BUTTERFLY, SHOWING POSITION OF WINGS WHEN 


that it is easy to see them growing. At first, they } ey roctct 


would climb to the highest point under the} 

sereen hang by the forefeet, and move their their } firmly hooks his hindfeet in the threads, and 
apology for wings slowly backward and forward. } begins to make a loop to support the rest of the 
As the wings lengthened and spread, the large} body. Erecting his head, he holds out his two 
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front feet like little arms, and commences this 
most important work by fastening a line of silk 
on the surface of his resting-place, just back of 
his shoulders. This he draws in front across his 





BROWN AND YELLOW BUTTERFLY OF THE APPLE-WORM. 


little feet, and attaches it the same way to the 
surface on the other side. There, moving his 
head from side to side, every time drawing a 
thread over his forefeet, he soon has a stout cord 
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high in the air and the head drawn under in 
such @ manner as to almost hide the small horns 
and make the large ones stand up like ears, giy- 
ing the larva the appearance of a comical little 
horse. There is a fifth and larger horn at the 
extremity of the body. This horn characterizes 
the ‘Sphinx moths.”’ It burrows in theground, 
where it remains all winter, and emerges, in 
May or June, a very pretty moth. It is brown- 
and-gray, with black and white lines and dashes. 

The “ Vanessa Antiopa”’ butterfly has brown- 
and-purple wings, with yellow and black spots 
and lines. It is very singular, both in appear- 
ance and habits. It is often found in the 
crevices of old stone walls, wood-piles, and 
sometimes hidden away in unused barns and out- 
houses in the depth of winter, torpid and almost 
lifeless, but, when held in the hand or taken toa 
warm room, will soon revive and fly about quite 





YOga 
@0CcOOoN OF THE “‘ ATTACUS CECROPIA.”’ 


of twenty or thirty fibres. 
arms and draws back from his work, leaving a 
strong white loop standing before him. After 


He then drops his} lively. During the first warm days in spring 


it will come feebly forth from its hiding-plaee 
with rumpled and faded wings, all its beauty 


giving his work what seems to be a glance of} gone, seek the sunshine and enjoy it wherever it 


approval, he lowers his head, puts it under the 
noose, and slips its over his shoulders. He 
twists and turns in a very comical way until the 


can be found. 
The larva of the ‘Saturnia Io,’’ which is 
sometimes found on the willow, maple, and elm 


silky rope is well adjusted for the support of his } 


body. In a few hours, he casts the caterpillar 
skin and become a pretty chrysalid. The but- 
terfly which emerges from this in a few weeks 
is delicate and graceful in form and rich in color- 
ing. It is black, with rows of yellow, blue, and 
orange spots around the margin of the rings, the 
under ones having a long projection, which is 
enlarged and rounded at the point. 

The ‘“Four-horned Ceretomia’”’ is a remark- 
ably strange and interesting insect. The cater- 
pillar is a light blue-green, with seven diagonal 
stripes on each side, two short horns on its head, 
and two longer ones on its shoulders. It hasa 


singular habit of sitting with its shoulders raised 








CRYSALID OF THE “‘ ATTACUS CECROPIA.”* 


trees, is of a light pea-green color, with a white- 
and-purple stripe down each side the whole 
length of the body. The segments are covered 
with clusters of stiff bristles or prickles tipped 
with black, twenty or thirty springing from 
® common centre. 
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When the caterpillars are ready for the } which were edged with many white scallops and 
chrysalis state, they crawl or drop from the} curved lines, with here and there dashes and 
trees to the ground, draw some dead leaves or ; spots of red, gray, and lilac. The antenne are 
rubbish around them, which they secure with a { flat and thickly feathered, resembling lovely 
gummy silk, and lie there during the winter. ; little brown plumes. The caterpillar of this 
The butterfly, or rather moth, is extremely ; moth is very large, light blue-green, and has 
bright and pretty, having orange-and-purple ; little shining black-and-scarlet knobs on every 
wings, with a broad black border around the} segment which remind one of cactus-buds. 
margin, with blue and purple spots on the} When raising butterflies, great care must be 
wings. exercised in order to protect the larve from the 

When some moths are at rest, the upper wings ; attacks of the ichneumon fly; for even if the eggs 
are closely folded over the lower ones, giving ; are almost immediately dislodged the victim will 
them the appearance of having but one pair ; die. When not actually feeding, the caterpillars 
and making the insect look long and narrow.; are sometimes very restless—are continually 
The butterfly, on the contrary, raises the wings} climbing up the sides of the box and hanging to 





“ATTACUS CECROPIA’’ MOTH, 


until they stand straight up, back to back, thus } the netting, which affords their sly enemy all the 
displaying the under side. } chance she wants. The only means of protec- 
The chrysalis of the ‘‘ Potato-worm’”’ is per- } tion which I adopted, and which proved effec- 
haps the largest, or rather the longest, we have. : tive, was a double netting. Large boxes, ten or 
It is not only remarkable for its size, but for the twelve inches deep, were covered with a fine 
long proboscis or sheath which encloses and pro- } piece of net after the small boxes already cov- 
tects the tongue or tube by which the honey is ;ered were placed inside. This gave perfect 
drawn from the flowers. After the final trans- ‘ security, as the larve could not crawl to the 
formation, this tongue, which is two or three ; upper netting, and the busy ichneumon fly could 
inches in length, is rolled up like a steel spring } mot reach them. With this covering, they need 
and hidden under the throat when not in use. { more air, must be kept in a cool shady spot, and 
The largest moth known to me is called ‘‘Atta-} given water and fresh food more frequently. 
cus Cecropia,” and frequently measures seven} A few strolls in the open air, a few minutes’ 
inches across the wings. This great moth is of ; care each day, are all tnat this pursuit demands, 
sreddish-brown color, with white, blue, and black ; and it need not, therefore, interfere with any 


kidney-shaped a“ in each of the wings } more serious occupation. 
Vor. XCVI.—22. 
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BY ELIZABETH PHIPPS TRAIN. 





IRIAM JERROLD was § 
called a peculiar girl, ; 
and, in fact, there: 
was enough of the} 
unconventional and} 
unusual about her to ; 
justify the adjective. ; 
By many, her foreign } 








when, at the age of sixteen, she 
had, upon the death of her father, 


native land, having been consigned by the will 
which had made her a great heiress to the care 
of his only sister, Mrs. Maturin Bullock, of Fifth 
Avenue and Newport. 

Even then her individuality had, of course, 
been sufficiently pronounced, but the latter class 
of commentators held that this was due to her 
marked accent and the somewhat Bohemian 
laxity of thought and conduct which had been 
acquired in the free artistic circles where her 
father had chosen to set up his Lares. 


birth and rearing : 
were offered as rea- : 
son for her unilikeliness ; “for she has as little left of her income at the 
to American girls, while ; 
others urged that these ; 
traits had not characterized her } 


der upon afternoon teas—says that a man sip- 
ping tea and talking gossip is the ignoblest work 
of God—and spends all her time and money on 
dirty creatures with horrible diseases; though, 
I daresay, many of them are as well as you or I, 
and only pretend sickness to wheedle money out 
of her.’’ 

“Well, they certainly succeed in that,” 
replied her husband, on one of these occasions, 
about.the time of the beginning of this story, 


year’s end as if she were a society girl of the 
most extravagant tastes and habits.”’ 

“Think of that! And yet she dresses like 
@ nun, and her only self-indulgence is in the 
matter of music. That taste, I suppose, she 


come to make her home in his ; inherits from her mother.” 


The late Mrs. Jerrold would have been a 
famous prima-donna, had not love, in the shape 
of a rich American, stepped in and broken her 
contract with destiny. 

“TI suppose so; and it's a sufficiently ruinous 
one, if she keeps on as she has begun. Fancy 
paying the prices those conscienceless foreigners 





ask, for the purpose of educating the souls of a 
dirty lot of beggars, who would all find more 
melody in the Fisher’s Hornpipe than in the 
finest aria that ever was composed! What she 


Those who best remembered the exquisitely } needs is a good sensible husband to bring her to 


lovely child whose wavy masses of golden hair 
had fallen in unconfined wealth over her shoul- 
ders, shading with a curling fringe the low sweet 


2 ” 
) reason. 


; Mrs. Bullock sighed heavily. 
‘‘ Yes, my dear; but I fear she is incorrigible 





brow and seeming to frame the rarely beautiful there also. There is Frank, poor fellow—he 
face in a burst of sunshine, were earnest in their ; worships the very ground she walks on; and yet, 
asseverations that in those days no touch or prom- } much as I desire the match, I cannot persuade 
ise of gravity clouded the perfect features, no 3 myself that it will ever be accomplished.” 
hint of sadness underlaid the smiling innocence; ‘I thought you said, a little while ago, there 
of the frank blue eyes, and that every indication { was some sort of understanding between them,” 
of the child’s nature gave evidence of a tempera- ; Mr. Bullock remarked, blowing a cloud of pearly 
ment attuned to laughter and merriment. ‘smoke from the fragrant Havana between his 
Among those who argued thus was her aunt, ; lips—for it was in the library, during the hour 
who, having grown in her six years’ guardian-‘ consecrated to the enjoyment of his post-pran- 
ship of the girl to love and admire though ; dial cigar, that Mrs. Bullock had sought sym- 
never to comprehend her, found the unfulfilled ’ pathy from her husband regarding Miriam’s 
predictions of those early days a sorely perplex- ‘ erratic conduct. 
ing puzzle which she was extremely fond of dis- } ‘Well, yes, and so there is; but I fear it 
cussing with her husband. ; promises little satisfaction to Frank. It is to the 
‘‘Maturin,’”’ she would say, “what do you : effect that, if nothing occurs before the first of 
suppose makes Miriam so odd? I can’t get her \ November to make her change her mind, she will 
to join the Patriarchs; she turns the cold shoul-* marry him.” 
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“Well, I call that very satisfactory. Here it 
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precious when she gave way to it, ‘‘ been work- 


is the middle of October, and she is still at; ing yourself to death among the hospitals 


least tolerating his attentions. 
she have set that particular day? It seems as 
though she must be anticipating some unusual 
occurrence about this time.” 

“Oh, no! I have put it rather peculiarly, 
that is all. 


But why should ; to-day ?”’ 


Miriam drew a long sigh. 

‘No; that work never tires me.’’ 

‘“You imply that some other work does; if 
80, give it up, little one. We cannot have our 


Somewhere about the first of August } child overworked, can we, mother ?”’ 
he asked her—for the fourth time, I think—to ; 


Before Mrs. Bullock could respond, a servant 


marry him, and, instead of refusing again, as} appesred in the doorway announcing visitors, 
she had formerly done, she told him that, if he 3 and the lady hurried away to fulfil her social 


would give her three months, she would consent, 


duties, leaving Miriam and her uncle to prolong 


anless she had good occasion to change her ; their conversation en téte-d-téte. 


mind.” 

“Why, that’s excellent!’’ Mr. Bullock ex- 
claimed, cheerily ; for this same Frank was his 
own and well-beloved nephew, his junior part- 
ner, and a charming fellow of irreproachable 
character and position. 
that’s reasonable, Naomi, what more could you 
want ?” 

“ Better assurance that Frank’s desire may be 
fulfilled than Miriam’s conduct affords. I feel 
sure that she cares no more—not, indeed, as 
much—for the dear boy than she does for you, 
and I cannot believe she is a woman to marry 
without love. But hush! here she comes.”’ 

The warning was uttered none too soon, for 
scarcely had the last word fallen from Mrs. Bul- 
lock’s lips than the girl stood before them. 
Whatever exceptions frivolous-minded folk might 
have taken to Miriam Jerrold’s strange indiffer- 
ence to their amusements and distractions, surely 
aot even the most captious critic among them 
could deny her claim to a most exquisite and 
uncommon style of beauty. ~ 


She was a trifle above the medium height, but 


80 justly and symmetrically proportioned that 
she seemed less tall than was really the case. 
Her wealth of lustrous hair was as rich and 
radiant asin those days when it had rioted in 


unconstrained luxury about the joyous childish 
how the features that its 


face; but alas! 





“In the name of all 





; came her. 


‘Little one,’ he said, “we were talking 
about you, mother and I, when you came in. 
What do you think she was telling me?’ 

‘Uncle dear, you know I never could guess a 
riddle.”’ 

‘Well, then, it was that perhaps you were 
going to make theold folks very happy—you and 
Frank.” 

A sudden shiver passed over the girl’s kneel- 
ing figure; but the habit of self-control wag a 
strong one, and she hid her emotion at once, 
while scarcely a quiver disturbed the music of 
the sweet, earnest voice that replied : 

“And it would really please you to have me 
marry Frank ?” 

“If you love him, little one. But, Miriam— 
no, do not turn your eyes away: I want to see 
what they, as well as your lips, say—you must 
not marry the boy unless you want to do so. 
No consideration for us, no pity for him, must 
weigh with you in this matter. I won’t have my 
little girl worried into marrying any man she 
doesn’t love—and I thought that might be what 
was ailing her this evening.” 

The girl shook her head and murmured a few 


3 reassuring words, evidently afraid to say more, 
3 for fear of losing her self-control ; for to-night 


her heart was very heavy, and the tender loving 
words of her uncle touched and well-nigh over- 
Seeing that she could bear no further 





decorously-confined glory enshrouded had lost } allusion to the matter at present, and desiring to 
their charm of gayety and careless mirth. give an entirely new turn to the conversation, 
A strange expression of sadness had fallen like $ Mr. Bullock took up one of the slender white 
shadowy mask over them, and into the great ; hands that lay clasped upon the arm of his 
golden-lashed eyes had crept a look of wistful 3 chair, and, touching a curiously-wrought ring of 
yearning that made their gaze at times hard for silver and platinum that bound the third finger 
those who loved her to meet. This expression }—the only ornament, if so it might be called, 
Was especially dominant to-night, and, observing ; that her hand wore—said playfully : 
it, Mr. Bullock held out his hand to the girl, ‘Come, puss, tell me where this ring came 
and, clasping hers, drew her to his side. from. It’s a cumbrous affair for such a slight 
“Well, puss,’ he said, affectionately, as she 3 finger. Come, let me take it off, and— Hey! 
sank upon her knees by his chair and dropped } What’s this! Why, bless my soul—Miriam— 
her head upon his broad shoulder with a gesture § child—what is the matter?’ 
of abandon so rare in her as to be doubly: For some word, or look, or memory—some 
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cause utterly unknown to Maturin Bullock—had } settled on them, For a moment he felt horribly 
overset the fine balance of self-repression, and ; disconcerted. Surely, not to this sad-eyed suf- 
Miriam had drawn herself down into a crouch- } fering woman could he broach the request he 
ing, sobbing heap upon the floor at his feet. had come to make; but, in another moment, 
It is two weeks later, and in a very different ; Miriam’s face had changed and resumed its for- 
scene, that we next see our heroine. The occa- } mer brilliancy. 
sion is a somewhat novel one to her, being that ; ‘« Well, well!” she cried, accosting him in a 
of the celebration of Hallowe'en, which is j ight somewhat artificial tone, which, while it 
_ being held in a large private ball-room belong- ; aided his purpose, yet was hateful to him, as being 
ing to one of New York’s most potent magnates. } foreign to her. ‘‘A pretty way, this, to treat me 
The girl seems scarcely herself to-night. ; during the whole evening! Not once have you 
Her usually pale face is flushed; her eyes burn ;come near me, sir, but left me wholly to the 
brilliantly with a fire that gives unwonted 3 mercy of any compassionate cavalier.’ 
animation to her face; her laughter rings out; «Your vanity has been sufficiently fed to- 
clear and frequent, but seems pitched in a dif- 3 night, Miriam,” he said, ‘‘and I shall refrain 
ferent key—a higher and less musical one—than ; from .ministering further to its egregious appe- 
that of its ordinary soft minor cadence. People } tite.” Then, dropping his tone of badinage, he 
look at her in amazement, and, failing to detect } added, gravely, in a voice that showed that the 
the unwholesome nature of her excitement, won- } young fellow was terribly in earnest in his 
der if it is possible that this is the same sad-: request: ‘‘ Miriam, darling, you have promised 
eyed, reserved and ungenial girl whom they: to give me my answer to-morrow; it will be 
have always seen shrinking and retiring from : to-morrow in half an hour. Say that, after you 
like scenes of festivity. ’ have had some supper, I may come for you and 
To-night she is the centre of attraction, enter- } take you a little away from all this mummery, 
ing into the evening’s amusements with such 3 and that you will have mercy upon me before 
apparent enjoyment that Frank Haviland’s } we leave this place, and tell me at twelve o’clock 
spirits rise buoyantly, as it is their nature to do } whether, hereafter, Hallowe'en shall indeed be 
—the more so as they have long suffered repres- } regarded by me as a hallowed evening, or whether 
sion. ‘I must forever associate it with the destruction 
‘“‘Surely,’’ he tells himself, ‘‘if she meant to of all my dearest hopes.” 
refuse me to-morrow, she could not be so heart-; Miriam looked at the handsome lad—for he 


$ 


lessly gay to-night.’””’ Then a bold thought ; seemed only that to her—and the kindest light 
eccurs to him, and he immediately seeks to put ; hat had ever shone in her eyes for him warmed 
it in practice ; but so hemmed-in is the girl he ; his heart, as, laying her hand gently, almost ten- 
loves by admirers, that not until supper is ; derly, on his arm, she said, in the tone he loved 
announced does he find it possible to speak with so well: 

her alone. ‘Yes, come for me in twenty minutes, and I 

With this one purpose in view, he enters the will go with you where you will.” 

brilliant banquet-hall, where tables, gleaming The words seemed almost to prophesy the ful- 
with gold and silver plate and groaning beneath : fillment of his desires, and on this evening, 
wondrous marvels of the confectioner’s art, bar, } when every simplest word and action is sup- 
for a few moments, his way to the figure which : posed to teem with omen and significance, it 








stands out from all other women in the world 
for him, and which, he rejoices to see, is with- 
drawn a little into a recess—alone, temporarily, 
during the absence of her cavalier in search of 
refreshments. 
Quiet as Miriam Jerrold’s dress usually is, 
j to-night it is sufficiently conspicuous even in 
that magnificently-apparelled throng. It is all 
of the richest, rarest, filmiest white lace, over 
shimmering satin, while diamonds thickly 
besprinkle the décolleté corsage and gleam from 
arms, ears, and hair. 
As Frank approached her now, he noticed 
that the mask had fallen from her features, and 


was not strange that Haviland laid these words 
to his heart as symbolical of the unity of his and 
Miriam’s future. 

The spot which Frank Haviland designated 
as being ‘“‘away from all this mummery” was 
an alcove of a small withdrawing-room leading 
off the noisy ball-room; and here, at a little 
before twelve, he brought Miriam. 

The little room was comparatively deserted. 
Here and there a couple—who, like themselves, 
had sought retirement—stood and chatted 
together in lowered tones, but these were 80 
occupied with themselves—so intent upon their 
own affairs—that they accorded scant heed to 


that a terrible weariness and wistfulness had ; the entrance of another pair of lovers. 
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The feverish glow of excitement had faded ; the gay assemblage. Mystic time-honored spells 
from Miriam’s eyes and cheeks, and as she sank were about to be indulged in, to prove to the 
upon the bench beside a long French window to} men and maids gathered there the constancy 
which Haviland led her, she looked so pale and and faith—the fidelity or fickleness—of their 
exhausted that the man’s heart smote him with } sweethearts. 
direful forebodings. He drew out his watch; ‘Ah, what a bitter reality was this love they 
and glanced at it. made a jest of! Dear God! that they shoul 
“Miriam,” he said, gently, “it lacks ten > make a sport and game of life’s most tragi 
minutes of the hour. Shall I use them in telling element! God grant that they, these merry 
you again how passionately I love you, how ; revelers, may never know the suffering and 
tenderly I will guard you, how wholly I am { anguish, the weight of misery and hopeless de- 
yours to command through time and eternity? ; spair which love might mean! Oh, Godfrey, 
Or will my words make no difference? Is your } Godfrey !”’ 
heart already decided as to its answer, and shall; Miriam started with a sharp cry as Haviland’s 
I leave you these few minutes for rest and touch fell upon her, and wondered if she had 
silence ?”’ . $ been talking aloud. The young fellow’s face 
She looked at him gratefully, and, leaning; was almost rigid in its intensity, and it was 
impulsively forward, laid her small gloved hand 3 easy to see uhat he had staked his all on this 
on his large one. throw. Refused now meant rejected forever. 
“Oh, Frank,” she said, ‘how good you are | He had touched her gently to attract her atten- 
to me ; how considerate after all my hardhearted- ; tion, and, as her eyes followed the direction of 
ness! Yes, grant me one more favor: Give me ; his, she saw that his hand was held out toward 
these few minutes to rest in, but keep your ; her, that an object lay within it, an object as 
watch out, and, when the hands reach twelve, 3 relentless and inexorable as fate—a gleaming 
speak to me, for I will not tax your forbearance ; golden thing, with a white glaring face staring 


a single moment.” ’ mockingly at her and pointing with its gloomy 
It was certainly a strange situation for these } hands to three Roman numerals. 
two, sitting there in utter silence, side by side, ; A mighty shudder convulsed the girl; she 


with hearts agitated by the strongest emotions ; shrank back a moment; then, pushing the bale- 
which come to mankind, while, from the near } ful thing harshly away, she sprang to her feet, 
ballroom, came the melodious rise and fall of viol } passed Haviland, and threw wide the huge 
and violin, the echo of merry maidens’ voices ; French windows as if panting, suffocating for 
mingled with deeper masculine tones. As the} fresh air. Standing thus, with the full glare of 
watch ticked softly on, a change came over the } the gas-jets flaming brilliantly upon her, her 
man and woman, a change which formed a; gems scintillating gleams and flashes of rainbow 
strong contrast between them. As the momentous } tints about her, her wonderful beauty framed in 
hour drew near which was to fix their destinies {the open casement, she made a marvelously 
forever, to unite them into one or separate 3 effective tableau for any chance passer-by. 
them as widely as two parallel but never-meeting } Regardless of notice from without or within, 
currents, Haviland’s manner lost its nervous } with a sort of exaltation beaming from her face, 
restlessness, a marble pallor stole over his face, } She stretched out her arm and pointed to a 
and his features settled into a tense fixity of ; church-spire which rose needle-like against the 
expression, while his eyes never for an instant } midnight sky. 
quitted their guard upon the small watch-dial. ‘“‘Hark!’’ she cried; ‘‘your watch is fast. 
Miriam, on the contrary, began to show signs of } The church-clock has not yet struck. Even yet 
intense excitement. The working of her lips, 3 something may separate us.’ 
the fluttering motions of her hands, her great ; «But if—if, Miriam, before the clock strikes, 
dilated pupils and quivering nostrils—all gave } nothing intervenes, you mean that you will 
evidence of the mighty struggle and reg bomen me? Remember, I swear to cherish 
going on within her breast. Her customary 3 you.” 
self-control had as utterly vanished as if she had; His words seemed to recall the girl to herself; 
hever acquired it. Her heart seemed to con- ; the strange excitement slowly died from her. 
tract and beat in dull heavy thumps against her; ‘“‘ Yes,’’ she said, grasping the swinging sashes 
white satin corsage. } firmly, as if for moral support; “yes, if noth- 
The music suddenly ceased in the adjoining ; ing intervenes—’’ She paused and looked once 
toom. The spell of midnight—of the witching ; more far into the night, yearningly, beseech- 
hour of Hallowe’'en—had taken possession of; ingly, imploringly, as if from out its cold 
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‘aah a deliverer might appear; then, turn-? ring which came, a strange Hallowe'en messen- 
ing to Haviland, “No,” she said, ‘‘I will wait; ger, from out the darkness to me last night, 
no longer. If you will have me as I am, I who A little ring? And yet no mighty hoop of 
love you merely as a brother, I promise—”’ } forged and ponderous metal could have so bound 
A dull heavy boom interrupted her, then and fettered my happiness as this tiny trifle of 
another and another. She stopped, and again $ gold. I told you a few minutes ago it must 
looked out into the midnight—the Hallowe’en separate us forever; but, if it stands between 
midnight, when witches and fays and elves } you and your love, it is not the first time it has 
disport themselves abroad, and play mad pranks } served such a purpose—as, for four weary ter- 
with the affairs of men—and, as she stood thus, } rible years, it has been an insurmountable bar- 
‘waiting for the bell to cease, a small tiny object, rier between me and the only man I have ever 
projected from without, came flying in at the} ; loved. 
open casement, struck her sharply upon the } ‘*People call me odd, queer, eccentric; and yet, 
breast, and fell at her feet. ’ Frank, you know that when I first came from 
With a smothered cry, she stooped and abroad I was none of these. No, my heart was 
snatched it from its lowly resting-place; then, } naturally a light one, loving brightness, gayety, 
as her dazed senses recognized what the tiny } and pleasure, until the heavy cloud of sadness 
messenger was, she cried: ‘At last, at last, it } and suffering shadowed it. 
has come! Oh, my God, I thank Thee for Thy } } “ Fortwo years after I came to Uncle Maturin’s 
Goodness !”’ And, in her abandonment of relief } I was a careless happy child ; then, one sum- 
and selfish joy, she raised it to her lips, pressed } ; mer, at Newport, sorrow overtook me. Heavens! 
them upon it again and again with the tender-} how I remember it all! I was, as you know, 
ness that a mother bestows upon a relic of her } passionately fond of bathing and a good swim- 
long-lost child, and then, coming to a sudden } mer, but loved best to bathe alone, and, hating 
consciousness of her surroundings, she turned } the publicity of the more frequented places, 
to Haviland, and a shade of sadness stole over generally chose a spot just back of our cottage. 
her radiant features—sadness for the pain she } Here I was permitted to go alone, with only s 


must inflict. ' maid to stand by and see that no harm befell 


Frank,” she said, gently, extending her} me; and here it was that, bathing one day, I was 
hand, in which lay a small object, ‘there is | seized with cramp, and, being some distance 


the obstacle which must separate us forever.” } from shore, could do nothing but turn myself 
Haviland bent forward and looked at the tiny 3 ; upon my back and call Jenny to run for help. 
foe which had vanquished him. So small it; Ah! shall I ever forget the sensation of those 
was, and yet so potent! Nothing but a thin-} few moments? It seemed to me that the tide 
worn hoop of gold—a wedding-ring. } was carrying me further from shore, and the 
The next morning, Frank Haviland was toy-} cramp, which affected all my limbs, rendered 
ing with a scarce-tasted breakfast, when a letter } me utterly helpless. A terrible fear came over 
was handed him. He had parted from the} me. I thought that Jenny would never come 
woman he loved, the night before, without any ‘back. I lost my presence of mind, and felt 
explanation of the mysterious obstacle which myself sinking beneath the surface. The very 
had intervened to thwart his passionate hopes. } agony of death swept over me, and I raised my 
All night had he pondered on the meaning of; voice and screamed aloud. Again I called 
that ring, only to reject as impossible the only }‘Help! Help!’ and again I sank beneath the 
solution which presented itself. Never would ; cold pitiless waves; then, as once more I rose 
he believe that the girl whose pure true nature to the surface, I felt that further struggling was 
had won first his respect and then his love had } useless. ‘Good-bye,’ I called, softly; ‘good- 
stooped to the duplicity of a clandestine mar-} bye, dear aunt and uncle; good-bye—’ Before 
riage! And yet, what other meaning could that } I could sigh forth another word, I heard a shout 
small golden circlet enclose? He eagerly seized ; —a cheery inspiring promise of help in a voice 
the envelope, on which he recognized Miriam's } that I have hungered, thirsted, yearned to hear 
characteristic handwriting, and, impatiently ; agdin through every day and night of my life 
tearing aside the cover, plunged at once into the } since. 
contents, which ran as follows: 3 «Frank, they talk of love at first sight, but 
“Fiera Avenue, Nov. 1, 1887. 3 it was even before I saw him that I loved God- 
‘Dear FRANK: ’frey Bogart. I loved. him as his clear strong 
“T have just left you with the promise of an } voice smote my ear, as his firm protecting clasp 
explanation of the mystery attached to the little } touched my spent and exhausted body; then 
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and there, a deialeniee iteibtineilinaith of peavey wolbititadly nity of him. They had sep- 
to him swept over me, and never for a single; arated, and he offered to get a divorce which 
moment has any other man caused me to waver} would be easily procurable in I would then 
in my allegiance. He is the man whom God; marry him. He did not urge it, for his ideas 
has created for me, and if, in the mysterious } of my girlish purity and innocence were so 
working of His Will, He has sought to bar our ‘exalted that he could not bear to smirch them 
union, yet I knew, even before that little mes- } with the stain of a union with a divorced man. 
senger of hope came to me last night, that, some ; No,’ I said, ‘I never will marry you while 
time, here or in heaven, we should be united. she lives. She is your wife still, and the Bible 
“We kept my accident a secret, for I feared ; forbids your taking another. Should she die, 
that I should be forbidden my favorite recrea- } come to me or a me her wedding-ring, and I 
tion were it to reach Uncle Maturin’s ears, and } will marry you.’ He did not seek to alter my 
Jenny was easily bribed to say nothing of it. } decision, but drew a ring, the singular one you 
She had met Godfrey as she was speeding home- } shave often remarked on my hand, from his 
ward for help, and brought him to my rescue. finger and placed it on mine, bidding me wear 
Many, many times we met in that sweet sum- 3 it for his sake. Then we parted. 
mer. Godfrey was a universal favorite and was} “Now you know my story, Frank, and can 
asked everywhere, and, in the giddy whirl of } guess the joy that the little ill-treated and dis- 
Newport life, it escaped notice that he singled 3 graced ring brought to my heart. He is free; 
me out whenever opportunity offered. Perhaps, } where, I know not; but I shall soon see him, I 
as he was of limited wealth and no parti, the; feel. Forgive me for the pain I have brought 
object of his attentions was not a person of } you, and pardon me that sudden relief from my 
much consequence to the world. Ah, that sum-;long probation caused me, last night, to be 
mer! Whatever happens, I shall always have } unmindful of your grief. 
had that. ; ‘Always affectionately and sincerely yours, 
“The days flew by and the season drew to a ‘*MrriAM JERROLD.”’ 
close. Newport was becoming deserted, and at A week later, Miriam Jerrold was seated in the 
last the night cam2 when Godfrey told me that ; convalescent-ward of one of the New York hos- 
he, too, was leaving the next day. I was a tals—reading, as was her wont, to a number of 
mere child, unused to hiding my feelings, and I ; the patients who were able to listen to her. She 
gave a little gasp and laid my hand on my } wore the simple soft-hued gown which her uncle 
heart as he said it. He bent down and looked } called her hospital-uniform, as it was kept for 
full into my eyes. ; such occasions; and on her breast lay a great 
«Miriam, child,’ he said, ‘it is hard to leave ; hunch of violets, which breathed their sweet 
you.’ ; fragrance through the room. Her pale face wore 
“«But it will not be for long,’ I faltered. : already a more hopeful, brighter expression than 
‘You will come to see me in New York ?” ‘had been its wont, and her voice had a more 
‘He kept his eyes fixed intently on my face for buoyant, elastic ring than hitherto. Yet a week 
full minute without replying, then raised my ; had passed and no further tidings had reached 
hand very gently to his lips and dropped his ; her of Godfrey Bogart. 
clasp of it. The entrance of a nurse brought her reading 
“*No,’ he said, drawing himself erect. ‘No; }to a sudden period. 
I swear I will not. Miriam, do you know I am ‘‘Miss Jerrold,” the young woman said, 
a married man ?” ; approaching her, ‘have you a plain gold ring 
“Ah, Frank, if he had, instead, plunged &} on? 2” Miriam looked surprised, and the nurse 
knife into my heart, what suffering I had been } added explanitorily: ‘We have a patient who 
spared! I don’t think I said a word; I simply } ‘has been here nearly a week and has been 
could not grasp the truth, but sat staring } growing steadily worse, dying of typhoid fever. 
blankly at him with a wide uncomprehending } Of course, he has been delirious most of the 
gaze which he could not bear to meet, for in} 
another moment he had turned away, buried his way connected with a gold ring. He is very 
face in his hands, and I heard the most awful violent now, and we can hardly keep him in 
sound that ever strikes upon @ woman’s ear— ; Sbed. He keeps trying to get up, flings his 
the deep bitter sobs of the man she loves. I} arms about as if he were trying to throw some- 
cannot write more of that scene, which is a thing into the air, and mutters constantly about 


sacred one to me. $a wedding-ring. Sometimes, if we humor them, 
“The woman whom Godfrey had married was } they grow more quiet ; and, I thought, if I could 


time, and his one idea seems to be in some 
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borrow a ring from you— Why, Miss Jerrold— It was not till many days later that Miriam 
what is it?’ For the girl had risen with white} learned how Godfrey Bogart had but recently 
startled face and terror-stricken eyes and had } returned from a long, long absence abroad, to 
grasped the nurse by the arm. ? receive a message from his wife to the effect 
“Where is he? Take me to him at once! } that she was dying, and begged him to come 
Dying, you say? Godfrey Bogart dying? } to her. He went, and devoted himself to her 
Where? Quick, I say—quick!”’ : comfort until she died; then, weary and worn, 
Utterly perplexed and bewildered, yet feeling; with fever already beginning to burn in his 
that Miss Jerrold, whom she dearly loved, had 3 veins, he determined to seek Miriam. On All- 
some good reason for the privilege she demanded } Hallowe’en, he went to her home, only to find 
—that of being taken to the private room where ; her absent. He inquired and learned where she 
the sufferer lay—the nurse led the way, and ¢ was, and hurried with eager excited footsteps 
stood back a little as Miriam entered and } thither, prowling restlessly, hungrily about the 
approached the bed. brilliant house with a strange purposelessness 
A man of about thirty lay there, with a beau-{ which craved only to be near her. 
tiful fever-flushed face, from which the great: Suddenly he saw what seemed, to his feverish 
gray eyes gazed gloomily forth with a haggard } fancy,a vision: A beautiful figure—that of the 
hungry expression, which altered not as they } woman he loved, only tenfold more lovely than 
fell upon Miriam. he had ever seen her—came and flung wide a 
“Godfrey ! Godfrey!” she cried, ‘‘do you not } window, and stood, like an exquisite apparition, 
know me? It is I—Miriam. Oh, God! after} gloriously illuminated by the glare of myriads of 
all these years, to meet you like this!’’ + coediaes in the aperture. His heart throbbed 
The nurses, compassionate but filled with a ; and his brain seemed on fire. There she was— 
sense of duty to their patient, came forward, {the woman. whom he had loved, whom he had 
and the sound of their steps roused Miriam to longed for so yearningly for four weary years. 
forestall their protest. She stood in a flood of brilliant light, and he 
‘Yes, yes,’ she said, hurriedly drying her } was without, in the shadow. How could he 
eyes. ‘I know I must control myself, and $ make his presence known? 
I will do so—only, I beseech of you, do not Like a flash of lightning, a thought swept 


send me away: let me try my power over him. 3 Across his brain—the ring. He took it from its 
You say sleep may save him: let me try to: safe hiding-place in his pocket, measured the 


induce it. I have had much experience with : distance carefully with his eye, and then, with a 


sick persons.” sudden swift motion of his arm, threw the little 
They were touched by her pleading, besides 3 object to its rightful destination. What followed 
appreciating the efficacy in some cases of certain ; was a blank. 
influences, and offered her a chair; but, prefer-; It is a year later, and Hallowe'en again. The 
ring to retain her position on the floor, she took ; Bullock mansion on Fifth Avenue is ablaze 
the two restless hands in hers, smoothed them with lights. A high festival is in progress here, 
between her palms with a gentle regular move- } for which that of last year was but a preparation. 
ment, murmuring the while soft tender love-} The chief celebrators stand beneath a huge wed- 
words, as a mother croons to her sleeping child. ; ding-bell, and a rich odor of orange-blossoms 
Gradually, the spell took effect—the strained } proclaim the fact that Hymen has been receiving 
weary eyelids drooped over the burning balls, ; sacrifices to-night; and the voluntary offerings 
the twitching, muttering lips fell into peaceful ; are a goodly pair to look at—a man, charming of 
silence, and the spasmodic movements of’ the } face and proud of bearing, and a woman, whose 
muscles yielded to the caressing touch upon $ birthright of beauty has of late been increased 
them: the sufferer slept. ’ by a rich dowry of happiness. 


THE HIGHER WISDOM. 


Berrer to weave in the web of life ° Than to snap the delicate silver threads 
A bright and gelden filling, Of our curious lives asunder, 

And to do God’s work with a ready heart And then blame heaven for the tangled ends, 
And hands that are swift and willing, And sit to grieve and wonder. 
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) HEN the burying was 
over and done—} 
“earth to earth and 
dust to dust,” as Par- 

son read out of the 

book, and clay laid 

a-top of that—the 

poor gentleman stood 

there by the grave, 

with his bare head hang- 

ing down, a-taking no 

note of anything or anybody. 

The people all went away, and 

Parson with ’em, and even the 

very grave-diggers, till nobody was 

left but just us from the Ordinary, and Master 
Hayward, standing by young mistress. We 
looked at one another, and nobody knew what to 
say. ’Twas too cruel, it seemed like, to leave 
him there with never a word; but, for my part, 
my tongue felt like twas tied. So we looked at } 
each other, as I said afore, and then Amy, she ; 
steps up to him and just took his hand in both 
hers. j 
“Come back to the Inn,” says she, low and 
| 
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kind, and I thought her voice was the sweetest 
of any human that ever I heard speak. Then 
he looked at her hand, and the tears came into 
his eyes—that had been all the sadder because 
they were dry—and he went down the hill-path $ 
to the Inn, never saying one word, but holding } 
her hand tight all the way. But Master Martin } 
Hayward looked mighty black at this, and, from 
that very time, I guessed right away how 
*twould be with him. 

He'd a warm heart and a hot head, had Mas- 
ter Martin; more’s the pity that they should too 
oft go together. He was set, heart and mind, 
o Amy, and bound to have his way. I never } 
knew before that the lad was so crazy jealous. } } 
Maybe he’d never had any cause before for } 
showing it; but, beginning from that very day ; 
ef the burying, he fairly seemed to hate Mr. } 
Leonard Strange. 

When I began to see this trouble coming 
Iwished in my heart that the poor gentleman 
might go away from the Inn; but bless you! 
20—he never seemed to think of it. 





He just ; 


staid on and on, day after day and week after 


; week, and I’d no excuse in reason, even if 
;so minded, for turning off a lodger that paid 


like he did for the little bit of trouble he was. 


: Yes, he seemed to have plenty of money by him, 


though ’twas little pleasure the spending of it 
seemed likely to give him any more, that broken- 
spirited and miserable he looked. He never set 
foot in the public rooms of the house, dining- 
room, nor parlor, nor on the high-road neither; 
so the neighbor-people, never seeing him, 
stopped asking questions like they did at first, 
when he was a nine-days’ wonder. They seemed 
to forget all about him, and I’m certain sure he 
never once thought of them. I used to wonder 
what he did think to himself all that while; 
whatever ‘twas, he never let on. He staid in 
his own room a heap—which was the same cor- 
ner back room where the lady died—and in the 
passage just outside his door, where there was a 
window looking over the garden. Then, some- 
times when the weather was warm and sun 
a-shining, he would walk out through the gar- 
den ’cross those lonesome hills out yonder where 
the graveyard was. And he always came back 
again looking wretcheder than ever. 

Not one drink of spirit did I ever see him 

drink—not even wine. I used to think that 
maybe a sup of brandy would warm him up; 
for truly ’twas neither fire nor sun that seemed 
ever to do it, and he was always in a shiver at 
every breath of air. But, even when I fetched 
the bottle and offered myself to mix it, he never 
touched nor tasted; and, as for victuals, ’twas a 
mystery, and no telling, what he lived on. The 
wound in his arm soon healed up under Amy’s 
dressing and doctoring ; but I thought to myself 
that there was mayhap another wound inside, 
and harder to get at, that would take longer to 
eure. I could well believe what he'd told me 
about having no kin and no friends. Not a 
letter did he write and not a letter did he get, 
to my knowledge, the whole time he was at 


{ Wycham’s Ordinary. Alone in the world he 
,} Was then, sure enough, and, just like a child in 


a great dark room, he seemed to want Amy by 


; him. 


She was mighty kind and sweet to him, and 
(421) 
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I hadn’t the heart to say a word against it. ; 
Sometimes she'd take her. work—knitting or 
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There was a bench there, set under some lilac- 
trees, and she was a-sitting on it, looking right 


stitching—into that window-seat where he used pale and grave. She’d some red roses in her 
to stay and sit there hours at a time, he hardly } hands; her face was turned my way full; but | 
saying one word, but just looking up now and } couldn’t well see my young gentleman, for he 
again to make sure she was nigh, or maybe } was propped up on the back o’ the seat with his 
touching her frock with his fingers. Then some- : own broad back toward her and me. He was 
times she’d read to him aloud out of some book ; looking half-way ’round over his shoulder, but 


or other, and he made believe to be listening, 
though I used to think he sensed it no. more 
than I did. “Twas a queer company-keeping, 


and no more like in common ’twixt young man | 


and maid than if he’d been a ghost. However, 
that was neither here nor there to Master Hay- 
ward—he couldn’t see nor understand. He 
was jealous of Mr. Strange’s shadow, let alone 
flesh and blood, and Amy—she wasn’t one to be 


ruled; she'd a spirit of her own, for all so $ 


sweet-tempered as she was most times. So there 
"twas, and pull Dick, pull devil (as one may say) 
betwixt ‘em. He'd always come about the 
house, had Master Martin, day in and day out, 
and all day, too, right often, just like one of the 
home people, ever since they two were children 
together. So he knew all that went on, and it 
didn’t please his humor, neither, I can tell you. 
It had used to be all laughing and loving talk 
between ’em, and whispering sweetheart-fashion 
in corners with heads together and hand-in- 
hand; but now there was scarce a day when I 
didn’t hear high words and catch black looks 
a-passing. Sometimes they’d make up, love- 
like, again, and I’d thank my stars ‘twas all 
straight once more; then next thing would come 
another quarrel—and that’s the way it went a 
month and more ’fore the end of it. And this 
was the way they came ’round: 

I went into the garden one evening, late in 
May, to gather me some thyme for seasoning. 
*Twas just the beautifullest warm weather, with 
sunshine like gold on the new-shapen green 
leaves, and early roses blooming everywhere— 
white roses, and red, and yellow, and blushing- 
bride—for ’twas a famous garden-spot for roses, 
and we'd the finest gardener in all those parts 
to ‘tend it. There was honeysuckle, too, and 
Johnny-jump-ups and stocks and wall-flowers 
and May-pinks, a-sending sweetness all mixed 
in the air together, with bees making music 
everywhere. So ‘twas mighty calin and pleas- 
ant, and I went slow down the long walk till I 
got to the thyme-bed. I was stooping down to 
pick what I'd come for, when I spied ’em first 
by her white dress showing so plain through the 
rose-bushes in front of me—Amy and Master 
Martin—and, the minute I laid eyes on ’em, I 
knew there was something amiss. 


she never once glanced back at him. There was 
a stubborn set to his face that I’d seen on it 
before, though never so hard-fixed as now; and, 
as for Amy, there was sorrow in her eyes, but 
she looked stubborn too. Her lips sort o’ 
trembled, yet her gaze was clear and firm. “Tis 
; @ tiff, sure enough, says I to myself; and, to 
’ save my life, I couldn’t help leoking at ‘em, 
’ a-wondering what next. 

; All at once. he whirled round and stood 
; straight up beside her, his face flushed fiery red 
; and an ugly scowl upon it. 

‘Will you do as I say?” eries he, and his- 
voice, it was none so loud, but fairly shaking 
with passion. ‘‘ Will you do as I say, and prom- 
ise me never to see him or speak to him again?’ 

’ Then she clasped her two hands together 
} light, a-crushing the rose-stems betwixt them ; 
_— her eyes never turned to him once. ‘I'll 
make no such mean and cruel promise,” says 
she, low and steady; ‘‘ not for your pleasure or 
anybody’s.”’ 
: Very well!’’ cries he, in a ehoking way, yet 
} furious all the same; ‘‘very well! All's over 
{between us. I’m no meek chuckle-head, to 
stand by mum and see my sweetlieart choose 
another man’s company in place of mine, and 
that before my face. If you prefer this sneak- 
} ing stranger to me that have loved you first and 
} best all our two lives long—if he’s your choice, 
3 well and good! Much you eare if my heart is 
reco Let him stay and I'll go; but I give 
3 fair warning that 1’1l make him repent it to the 
end of his days.” 

“Do your worst,” says she, a-knitting her 
black eyebrows together and drawing herself up 
like a queen on her throne; and then, the very 

} next moment, afore I’d time to catch my breath, 
he came flying like a tempest round the corner 
and bumped right against me. 

“Mrs. Martha,”’ cries he, a-staring, ‘is it 

S you? Did you hear what I said just now? Yet 
- all the world may hear, for aught I care. All’s: 
‘clean over between Amy and me. ‘Tis Mr. 
’ Leonard Strange she cares for, not’ me; con- 
’ found him forever! I'm off and gone from 
’ Wycham’s Ordinary. Good-bye !”’ 

; Then he was for making away in a whirl;: 
3 and I knew for certain that I must speak quick: 
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that time and there, or else as well keep my } laughing way, but he only looked blacker than 


tongue forever. So I ran after him and gripped } ever at that. “I’m in no humor for fooling, ' 
his arm tight. says he. 


; ‘*T eat no more than I can pay fair 
“Fie, fie! Master Martin, sir,’’ says I, } for, though that’s neither here nor there. I’m 
“what's this? Are you going to part true love ; going away this very evening; and let this Mr 
forever, and break her heart, maybe, all because Leonard Strange, as he calls himself, look out 
of kindness to the troubled and sorrowful? } for my coming back—that’s all. He’s kept 
Shame on you, lad,” says I, ‘‘’tis pretty behav- } mighty dark, so far; but let him take care that 
ing, sooth !’’ : after awhile there’s not more light than he can 
“Hang it!’ says he, all ina fume. ‘I like ; face. If I don’t find out all his business before 
no such kindness. Pretty kindness, indeed! {1 come back to these parts, I’m a Dutchman 
Does any natural man in this world like having g and my name’s not Martin Hayward. Oh, aye! 
his promised wife stuck up forever by another's ; you may shake your head, Mrs. Martha—there 
side, to look at and touch? Is he not a man— ;} are plenty of ways of finding out things when 
and a young man, too, at that? Curse the day } there’s money in your pocket and a grudge in 
he ever came here, I say. *Tis like she was ; your mind. I know all about the sword-scratch 
under a spell. Does she not run at his beck that Amy dressed—a plague on it !—for she told 
and call, even away from me when I want her 3 me herself. She’d not tell me now, I reckon; 
most? Why, I do believe she even thinks of } but she did that night, and I’ve kept it, as I 
him all the time, for there’s a queer ’way-off ; gave my word ; but there’s no word given ’gainst 
look in her eyes, and ’tisn’t half I say she 3 finding out what scuffle twas got in, or who was 
seems to hear. That's truth.”’ ; killed, maybe. Who else but thieves and mur- 
‘‘ Law, Master Martin,” says I, ‘and what of } derers must needs go hiding this way? How do 
that if she does? Who can help thinking of the ; we know beyond his say-so that she was his sis- 
poor piteous man that’s buried his nearest and 3 ter who died? How do we know but what ’twas 
dearest so lately, and now is just pining away } some other man’s wife he’d run off with, after 
with his grief right here ’fore our eyes? I her lawful husband was killed or wounded past 
think of him myself every day and all day } preventing it? Sister, indeed! I wonder. 
long,” says I, ‘and I’m fiftyfive years old come ; And now he’s making up to my sweetheart with 
Christmas Eve.’’ 3 his false pitiful looks and ways. But I’ll soon 
“Then the less sense you, Mrs. Martha } make all plain.” 
Matchin,”’ said he, and then he burst out next in 3 Then it was like that fear I'd felt at first 
arage. ‘Tis all the same with women, be they 3 inside of my heart had woke up like a torpid 
nineteen or ninetynine years old. It’s always } snake uncurling, ready to strike. “Ill not 
farthest come that’s first served with them. Let ; believe harm till it’s proved,” said I, ‘and long 
one man grow up among ’em his life long— } you'll be a-proving it.”’ 
honest and open and above board—and another With that, he laughed in a hard hateful 
come in a secret dark way, the devil knows } way, for truly the lad was clean beside himself 
where from, or why, or what after, with a down- { with jealousy and passion. ‘The way’s plain 
look and a pale hang-dog face—let such as he } enough to begin with,” quoth he. ‘They came 
come along, and see which one they'll choose. } from Battletown. “Tis only twenty miles away 
Have I a whey-face, even more cast down? Dol 3 and easy enough to get there, and, as you said 
go sneaking ’round in the night-time, where } yourself, Mrs. Martha, *twas not a pair to be 
nobody knows me from Adam, and stay hid for } lightly looked at nor soon forgot. Never you 
weeks and months? Oh, no! such fine charm- ; fear, Mrs. Martha; or maybe ’twere better said, 
ing mystery and grand romantic going-on is not } never you hope. If Mr. Leonard Strange stays 
for a plain fellow like me, who’s nothing and ; here at Wycham’s Ordinary till Martin Hayward 
nobody in comparison. By the Lord Harry! } comes back, he'll hear news of himself, I’m 
it makes me mad. Why, the man hath neither ; thinking.” 
spirit nor stomach and eats no more than a sick? ‘‘Go back to Amy, lad,” says I, right ear- 
old woman, with naught to drink but water and } nestly, then; for it seemed, when I heard him, 
tea-slops day in and day out.” > like evil was coming and my heart heavy as 
‘Nay, Master Hayward,” quoth I, “is that a} lead. ‘Can’t you see that she loves you all the 
sin in law or Gospel? You'll not be hard on the } while, as you do her? You poor fool-children 
poor gentleman, surely, for all nobody can say} both! “Tis only that she’s sorry for the poor 
the like of you.” man. Can’t you see? Go make it up kind with 
I thought maybe ’twas best to take him in a ‘a kiss, like any true lovers should, and let Mr. 
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Leonard Strange alone. 
suffered for it, heaven knows,’’ says I. 
him alone, and go you back to Amy.” 

So I said, and he did sort of look ’round 
like half minded to go back; but she was gone 
from the bench and nowhere to be seen. The 
dear knows which way she’d run or where she'd 
hid herself. She came in at dark that night, 
with her eyes most cried out of her head and 
dark rims around ’em, but ’twas too late then. 


He just laughed again when he saw she wasn’t 


there, and turned on his heel. 

‘*Good-bye, Mrs. Martha,’’ says he, and I 
said: ‘Good-bye, Master Hayward, or Master 
Wayward, as 'twould better suit to call you. 


If he’s sinned, he’s ; dear! 
« Just let } meek and loving as any lamb. 





He'll be back to you after awhile, as 
*Tisn’t like he'd 
left you for another woman. Nay, nay; ’tis no 
such bitter trouble as that. Your men-folks are 
always jealous in love,’ says I, and truly too, 
3 and ’twas you that would not give in any more 
’ than he.”’ 
; “Give in, Mrs. Martha,” says she, a-lifting 
her pretty head high and the fire sparking up in 
s her eyes, ‘‘when I was right and he was 
wrong? No, never! AmTIaslave?’’ And she 
’ stamped her little foot. ‘‘Am I a slave to a mas- 
’ ter who won't even trust me out of his sight? 
Am I to turn like a weathercock ‘gainst them 
that prize my kindness, because his lordship’s 


I'll ne’er wish you Godspeed on any such jour- 
ney,’’ says I, “‘and ‘tis sorry you'll be for this, 
some day.” 

But he 


3 fancy blows this way or that? I’m not his wife 
$ yet, Mrs. Martha, nor bound by the prayer-book 
and in law to obey him; and, if this is the high- 
handed way he'd carry it, I thank heaven for 
that slip. Let him come, or let him stay,’ says 
she; ‘‘’twill be little odds now, I am thinking, 
whether or no we two marry together.” 

So she spoke, a-looking mighty proud; and, 
truly, it seemed to make no difference in her 
behaving to Mr. Leonard Strange. She was just 
as kind and kinder to the one, for all she grieved 
about the other being gone, for this very reason, 
the Lord knew whither. But she didn’t grieve 


never heeded nor turned. He 
mounted his horse, and away he went home in a } 
tearing gallop, like the foul fiend was after him ; ; 
and, next morning by sun-up, I saw him a-riding } 
by the Inn along the road towards Battletown. ; 
So that was the last I saw of him for many “ 
day. 


PART II. 
Days and weeks passed by—day after day, 


week after week a-slipping along—and every- ; for worst cause of grieving, as I told her; for 


thing went on pretty much as in common this there’s a vast deal to choose betwixt true love's 
time o’ year with us at the Ordinary, except $ hot-blooded quarreling and false love’s turning 
that Master Martin Hayward was away, and we ; cold. Then I noted that she never spoke word 
neither saw sign nor heard tell of him. The } of it to her father or hinted once of her match 
roses all went out of bloom and clove-pinks and ; being broken ; and the Master, thank goodness, 
hollyhocks were flowering instead, and ox-eye } seemed too much taken up, just that time, with 
daisies like a sprinkling of snow on the high } one thing or t’other, to trouble his head about 
grass fields back of the house. Cherries got ’ what had gone with Master Hayward. 
ripe, and blackberries too. The hot dry weather 
‘set in, and dust was ankle-deep in the four high- 
ways ;’ twas middle-summer, sure enough, and 
July sun a-shining, and still he’d never come 3 too easy for the poor gentleman. Surely, surely, 
‘back again. *twas the saddest sight that ever I saw—the way 
Amy went about, after young master went} he gave up and fell away from life, like a fair 
away, with her pretty color a’most gone, only } plant smit with frost in blooming-time. His 
sometimes when she was vexed 'twould flush up } flesh wasted to nothing. He looked naught but 
quick and high, like is the way with folks when 3 skin and bone, I do declare—who was, when | 
they’re unhappy. Her eyes, with dark rings ’ first saw him that night, a fine-shapen figure of 
*round ’em, looked all the more sorrowful to me ; @ young gentleman ; and no wonder, neither, for 
because they tried to hide it. They'd be red} he seemed to loathe the very sight of victuals. 
with crying, sure enough, but never a tear did He’d a hacking cough day in and out. You 
she shed when anybody was by; and such a could ’most see through his white cold hands; 
proud flash as they’d give, to be sure, when the; his clothes, so bravely made at first, hung on 
very name of Hayward was mentioned. I saw him loose, and I don’t believe he had his hair 
her a-moping by herself and knew she was} dressed with powder once while he staid at the 
taking it hard, for all she’d too much spirit to; Inn. His eyes were sunken, with a dreadful 
let on, and I tried to comfort her a bit. ‘ My } look in ’em, ’way back yonder, a kind of hunted 
dear.” says I, “never you fret your heart, my } haunted look that gave one the creeps. Then 


: 

; Pwill all come right in time, when the lad 
$ comes back again. "Twill be kiss and make up 
| dhtes thinks I to myself; but yet I was none 
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he scarce slept at night, for I used to hear him 
pacing to and fro whenever I woke up, which 
was pretty often. He'd a way of starting up 


from one of his long black-studies, as I used to ; 


call ’em, and looking quick over his shoulder 
and all ’round, as if he was half afraid to see 
some horrid thing—God alone knoweth what or 
why—and he seemed to hold on by Amy’s pres- 
ence and company for all the world like a 
drowning man to his last straw, or mayhap like 
she was an angel to keep off, by just being 
‘there hard by, the dark spirits pressing Shim 
close. ’Twas a strange sight to see them sitting 
and walking together, so silent, and, as you 
might tell by their eyes, each one a-thinking 
separate thoughts ’way off yonder somewhere; 
and a queer friendship betwixt young man and 
woman, with no more of earth earthy in it than 
if they'd been two ghosts out of the graveyard, 
as I said afore, and as every one might see save 
one cross-eyed with jealousy. 

I used to try to rouse him up, to hearten 
him a bit, sometimes. 

«Be a man, sir,”’ says I to him, one day, try- 
ing to speak rough and put him on his mettle. 
“ Be a man, sir, and never give way to grief this 
a-way. The little lady that’s gone, she’s safe in 
heaven,’’ says I. ‘The Lord gave and the Lord 
hath taken away, as the good book has it. 
Bethink you, sir, if everybody that’s lost one near 
and dear took it hard as you are doing, what a 
dismal place this world would be, sure enough. 
Why, there’d be scarce one reached to man’s 
estate ever to fetch a smile. We must live down, 
tolive. Dear heart alive,” says I, ‘‘ cheer up and 
be a man once more.”’ 

If he’d got mad, ’twould ’a’ been a good 
sign; but he seemed neither vexed nor comforted. 
He stooped to stir the fire—for all twas mid- 
July—a-shivering, with head bent down. 

“Aye, aye!” says he, in a sort o’ fretful way, 
“but few have had trouble bad as mine. You 
don’t know, dame; you can’t know,’’ says he; 
and then he muttered low, as speaking to him- 
self—* Lower than the grave. Lower than the 
grave’”’—in a strange fearsome way. And I 
thought within me ’twas something worse than 
grief for the dead that was eating his heart out 
day and night, and something worse than the 
death o’ the flesh he was afraid of for himself. 

When we found out that Mr. Hayward was 
really and truly gone, and staying away long 
enough, too, to find out what he’d gone for, 
we talked it over a heap, Amy and I, and we 
thought it only right to give fair warning. 
“TI think it’s no harm nor cheating of justice, 
if there’s aught coming out, to give him his 
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‘ lawful chance,’ said I. So I went to him one 
;day, when he was alone by himself, and told 
‘him the long and the short of it. 

He looked at me, all the time I was a-telling, 
$ like he was scarce taking it in; but ’twasn’t 
; fear in his eyes—only woeful misery. Then he 
bent down his face on his hand with a sort o’ 
groan. ‘I never had aught to do with any 
woman in this world,” said he, ‘‘ that she didn’t 
have reason to curse me afterward.”’ 

‘Tis an ill word for a man to have to say 
about himself, Mr. Strange,’ said I. ‘God 
forgive and pity you if it’s true.” 

“As God is my witness,’’ said he, in a solemn 
way, ‘‘’twas never by my way. I dare not say 
*twas no fault of mine—but never by my will, 
so help me heaven! An evil fate has followed 
me, life-long, to work the wretchedness of any- 
body, high or low, who once shows kindness 
to me.” 

‘‘ If you'd make peace betwixt them two, sir,” 
says I, a-trying my best to look firm and speak 
steady, ‘‘and to make sure of your own safety 
besides—if there’s aught in law against you— 
$ there’s only one thing to be done, and that’s to 


; go away.” 
; 
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‘‘When he comes, I will go,” says he, and he 
laughed a little, like he’d done once before— 
a right curieus laugh. ‘‘ Maybe he will believe 
now,” said he, ‘‘that I’ve nothing to fear in 
rivalry. Aye, aye! when he comes back again, 
I'll see him once and go.” 

“Then I’m glad, sir, that there’s nothing in 
law you're afraid of. I’m glad there’s nothing 
hid to come out for your hurt,” said I, and I 
looked him in the face straight. There came a 
kind of gladness, or somewhat like, all over it. 

‘Nay,’ said he, then, “I’m not afraid, Mrs. 
Martha. Let the law do its worst. There’s 
nothing to come out that will hurt half so much 
as what’s been hidden here these long days and 
weeks; and he struck his breast hard over 
the heart. ‘‘There’s punishment worse than 
hanging there,” said he; ‘‘ and, having suffered 
the greater torment, why should I fear the 
Jess ?”’ 

‘‘Was it anybody killed, sir?” says I, all of 
a shiver, as I put that question. 

“Aye,” groans he; ‘“‘a man to my wounding 
and a young man to my hurt. That guilt is on 
my soul.”’ 

Then I stood trembling a minute at that. 
I'd somehow guessed it all along, but ‘twas 
awful to hear outspoken by himself. 

‘*Was it in hot blood or cold, sir?” I made 
out to ask him, presently. 

‘««’ Twas in mad passion,” groans he. “I think 
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I was mad that time. ’Twas in bitter passion ‘ face, I didn’ t like the looks of him. Not that he 
and under bitter provocation. He had done; was ill-favored—nay, he was both handsome 
me an ill turn—an ill turn indeed. If that and grand-looking ; a fine figure of a gentleman, 
makes any odds in the sight of heaven, God for all a little haggard and outworn—-so tall, and 
knows I can claim the plea. But it’s little dif-; straight as a dart, with a sort o’ soldier-manner 
ference to me now,” he muttered, half whisper- | about him, though he wore no soldier's clothes 








ing to himself again, “‘ when I think on his dead ; save a dress-sword by his side, such as was com- 
white face.’’ mon enough then with all gentlemen. But the 
It made a heap of difference to me, though, glance of his eye was overbold and reckless, and 
it’s being in hot blood, as the saying goes, and ; he’d a scornful impatient turn with him that 
as is but natural with everybody. I might ha’ } never suited my notion or liking. 
told him—but yet I never did, for it seemed ‘‘Madam,”’ says he, in a short sharp way, 
like encouragement to bloodshed and murder— } a-slamming the door behind me fast the minute 
how he wasn’t the only one I knew of then in } I'd got inside, ‘‘ madam, I’ve a question to ask 
those parts that happed to a like mischance. ; you, and this it is: Dida strange gentleman 
Aye, there was Colonel Cappet, who bragged out- ; come to this house in April, three months and a 
right of the seven duels he'd fought without ; half ago to-night, bringing a lady with him ina 
ever missing his man. There was Mr. Carter ; carriage from Battletown ?”’ 
Transome, who thrust a man through the body Then I was so taken aback that I gave a sort 
once at a Battletown race-ball long ago—folks; of start, for I knew right away somehow who he 
said, for just looking too hard at his lady— ; meant; but I wasn’t going to let on all at once 
and good customers at the Inn were they, with ; till I found what he was after. ‘‘ Dear me, sir,”’ 
stout hearts and strong stomachs as the best; } says I, a-looking down, like I was studying to 
not to speak of others—more than two or three. myself. ‘‘Dear me! how can I tell for certain? 
Much they thought of dead faces or Judgment ; There’s many a lady and gentleman in carriages 
to come! But this poor Mr. Leonard Strange { that come traveling this way and stop at the 
was made of different stuff, J reckon. He wasn’t § Ordinary—morn, noon, and night. Year in and 
the sort to eat hearty and sleep sound, to $ year out it goes on, sir,’’ says I, ‘and ’tis more 
laugh and play cards and go a-hunting with ; than I can remember to tell t’other from which. 
sin upon his soul. He wasn’t the sort that can } As for anybody looking for me to bear in mind 
kill anybody else without killing himself as }and answer on a sudden about folks coming 
well. However, an honest confession is good here three months agone, or even a se’n-night 
for the soul, ‘tis said. He didn’t tell me any ; for the matter o’ that—”’ 
more then, but it seemed like he was something But here he stopped me short, speaking for all 
easier in his mind from that day, and less sunk } the world like he was ready to give me a shake. 
in misery. There was a waiting look he had ; ‘“‘ Pshaw!”’ cries he, ‘it’s no use to shilly-shally 
about him, like for somewhat or other soon to; or try to deceive me, woman. The man and the 
come; and Amy and I, a-waiting too, wondered } woman I speak of were not like the common run 
all the while when Master Hayward would be ‘ of travelers, to be seen one day and forgot the 
back again, and what that day of his coming next. I’vea trick of reading faces sometimes, 
might bring forth. and I make out as plain from yours as if you'd 
But at last somebody came, sure enough, that ; spoken it that you do very well remember them. 
we'd never looked for nor heard tell of. ’Twas} This Mr. Gerald Arnshaw came to Wycham’s 
one hot sunshiny evening, and everything ’ Ordinary at the time I have spoken of. 1 will 
mighty quiet at the Ordinary, with the Master make it worth your while to tell me truly if you 
and ’most everybody else in the county away at know where Mr. Gerald Arnshaw is now.” 





the Battletown races, when a strange gentleman “Good gracious, sir!’’ cries I, all taken back 
on horseback came along that same road that so; afresh at this. ‘‘ Upon my sacred word, I never 
many had gone that day, and stopped at our; saw such a person or heard the name before! 
door. He called for brandy and water as soon} Arnshaw! Mr. Gerald Arnshaw! Truly, sir, 
as he’d got inside the house, and likewise for a } you must e’en look elsewhere, for no Mr. Gerald 
minute’s talk in private with the Inkeeper’s ; Arnshaw ever came here.” 
ownself. So, Mr. Wycham being away, as I “Ha!’’ says he, at that; and then he stood 
said before, I straightened my cap and apron } silent a minute or so, with his bold keen black 
and went into the parlor, where he was, to see} eyes set on my face. “I might have known 
what was wanted. that,” says he, presently, half to himself. ‘Yes, 
From the first of my clapping eyes on his { yes; likely enough you never heard the name 
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before, madam—likely enough. And did you; 
ever hear the strange gentleman who einai’ 
mind you, 1 know he came, so ’tis no use deny- 
ing it—did you ever hear hear him call the name 
of Leonard Wroth ?”’ 

“Law! sir,” says I, at that, clean off my guard 
on a sudden. “Leonard! did you say? I 
never heard ‘the name of Wroth, to be sure, but 
Leonard is the name of the gentleman himself 
—Leonard Strange,’ cries I, and then, next 
moment, was fain to bite my tongue off for let- 
ting out what I'd done. The gentleman stared 
hard at me in a right curious way, and then 
burst out scornfully a-laughing. 

“On my life,’ says he. ‘On my life! 
Strange, indeed, and most suitable. Has he so 
called himself?’ 

“Aye, sir,’ says I, looking him in the face 
straight. ‘‘So he calls himself, and so spoke 
the little lady, the last word before she died.” 

Then he went white as the wall, and cried 
out: ‘What! what! Died? Before she died? 
What do you mean by that ?’’ 

He catched me by the arm so tight that 1 
thought the blood would fairly spurt out, and, 
truly, he left his finger-marks behind him black 
for many a day. 

“She's dead, sir,’ quoth I, all of a shake, 
“the little lady that he called Mary. Before 
God, she died the day after she came here, and 
she’s laid in her grave these three months and 
more.” 

“Tis a lie!’’ he cried, like in a kind of 
unbelieving rage. ‘‘’Tis alie!” 

“Tis God’s truth, sir,” said I, right sternly; 
“no less for your speaking so, though you are 
less a gentleman to insult an honest woman. 
She's dead, and, maybe, better off for being past 
your power to trouble her.”’ 

He let me go and staggered back, like he'd 
been struck on the head. He looked all ’round 
in a dazed way. Then he went to the brandy- 
decanter and poured out ’most a tumblerful 
raw, and drank it down. ’Twould ha’ made 
some men too drunken to stand, but it seemed 
to steady him—that was all. He just sat down 
by the table and put both hands to his forehead. 
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“She was my promised wife,’’ says he, never 
looking up. ‘I loved her—I swear I loved her; 
but another came between us—curse him !—and 
dragged her off to her death.” 

Then, all on a sudden, he jumped straigh 
up, with his eyes like coals of fire and his fac 
looking as if the blood would gush out next. 

‘Where is this man,” cried he, most fiercely, 
‘this Leonard Strange, as he lyingly calls him- 
self? Gerald Arnshaw is his true name, and I 
am Leonard Wroth. We've a long score to settle 
betwixt us; and, by the Lord in heaven, I’ll see 
it straight if I follow him to hell! Aye, he left 
me for dead, with a sword-thrust through my 
side, when he came sneaking away hither, 
dragging her with him to die of a broken heart 
whilst he hid from the gallows. But I'm living 
still—he shall learn to his cost. Which way did 
he go when he left here? Oris he yet under 
this roof? Ishehere? Speak out, woman! I'll 
give you ten English pounds—fifty—a hundred 
—in good gold, if you'll tell me plain honest 
truth.”’ 

So I thought to myself, this must be the man 
that the poor gentleman believed he’d mur- 
dered, and glad I was to know him free from 
that black stain. But I was frightened, too, 
half out of my senses; for it seemed to me that 
murder might be done yet on t’other side, and 
that past mistaking, if these two came together 
now. I'd seen Mr. Leonard Strange—or may- 
hap, rather, say Mr. Gerald Arnshaw, for that 
was his true name—lI’d seen him set out, nigh 
a half-hour back, for one of his long lonesome 
walks over the fields to the old graveyard up 
yonder. So he wasn’t under the roof that 
minute, but he might be back the next; and sore 
put about was I, wondering what to do or say. 
There was Amy not far off, to be sure, a-reading 
in the garden; but how to get a word with her 
away from this furious man was more than I 
could tell. 

_ “Nay, nay, sir,” says I, making time as best 
I might; ‘for mercy’s sake, be not you so mad 
and outraging against him. Whether he’s here 
or there, what does it matter now? 


‘ Vengeance 
is mine,’ saith the Lord. 


Be sure that, however 


“Dead,” I heard him say, low to himself. } much he’s injured you, he’s suffered enough to 
“Dead? My little girl—my little girl dead?’ } pay for it. Isn’t he own brother to her you 

He'd treated me none too civilly, in sooth; but 3 loved?”’ said I, and I catched him by the 
I'd ha’ been less than human then if I hadn't} sleeve. ‘‘And, if ever man grieved for aught in 
pitied him in my heart. this world, he’s grieved for the little lady.”’ 

“Twas a sad case, sir,’ says I, scarce knowing “Oh, aye!”’ said he, a-tremble with rage; 
what to do or speak, ‘‘and a right sad end for; ‘Grieving, is he? Grieving? He was ever a 


one so young and fair. I’m sorry for your coming 
too late, sir, if she was dear to you—though God 2 
knoweth the rights and the wrongs of it!” : 


low-spirited womanish thing. What! shall I 
spare him that murdered her I loved and hid 
her away because, forsooth, he is her brother? 
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Is it not a double guilt? Meddlesome fool! "Twas a fair face, to be sure, and a proud, 
what is he to you? If he is in this house, I} with eyes sun-warm for love, I reckon, and bit- 
swear, I'll have my reckoning with him now!” ; ter black for hate; and a mouth sweet-shapen 
He seemed clean beside himself then, and I ; according to the first-named, yet firm-set, as not 
do verily believe he’d not have let me out of the } wanting sharp words and fierce, to her pleasure 
room except to guide him to the man he was ; "Twas easy to see that the eyes had not slepi 
after. But I'd no mind nor will for that, truly ; ; for many a night, nor the lips touched food that 
and there I stood, not knowing which way to} day. Her face was death-pale. The look on it 
turn—and, so a-standing, what should I hear but ; was an eager and anxious look. Her head was 
steps outside and a hand on the latch high. She wasn’t the sort to bend, as one might 
“Is it the Master come back?’’ thinks I, } see, but she looked just ready to break, and I 
quick as a flash, ‘or Amy? or else—good Lord } marked her white hand, all a-tremble on Mas- 
deliver us !—is it Mr. Gerald Arnshaw himself?’’ } ter Martin’s sleeve. As for my young gentle- 
*Twas most unlikely to be that last in this part ; man, he did seem mighty steady and grave, 
of the house; but fear and fancy fly together, } and somehow vastly older than when he went 
as the saying is, and I went cold all over; away. He’d found out something, sure enough, 
me at the mere notion of such a happening as; I thought, whatever it might be. “Twas as it 
anywise possible. However, there was only a} he’d gone away lad and come back man for his 
second for aught of doubt; the door opened, } pains. 
and in walked Master Martin Hayward. $ Well, well! it needs a many words to tell now 
*Twas a sort o’ shock to see him, for all we'd ; that wanted only a second to take in. There 
been looking and waiting for nobody else so Swe stood staring, Master Hayward and I, at 
long. But there was now another one with him the other two, and they—eye to eye, face to face 
that we hadn’t looked for nor dreamed on, nor ;—at one another. The raging redness seemed 
even heard tell of before. There was a lady } to fly from Mr. Leonard Wroth’s face into the 
by his side, a-holding to his arm, tall and beau- ; lady’s. He went pale, as for very amazement; 
tiful and noble-looking; and, from that first} but on her white cheeks came two burning 
moment of setting eyes on her face to this one, | spots, and a bright gleaming into her eyes. 
I’ve never forgot it, and I never will. : [To BE CONCLUDED. ] 





THANKSGIVING DAY. 





BY MARION E. PICKERING. 





Borne on the breeze from east to west, The feast—ah, who for “ table-d’héte” 
Faint trembling accents come— Can e’er such praises sound ? 

The white-haired grandsire’s quavering voice , The lordly fowl, the farm-yard’s boast, 
Calling the children home ; Well trussed and deftly browned ; 

The brisk gude-dame comes bustling forth, The pudding, from whose spicy depths 
Each welcome guest to greet, Such fragrant vapors rise ; 

The ancient roof-tree thrills again And, last and best, the flavor rare 
To childhood’s pattering feet. Of “mother’s pumpkin pies’’! 

From noisy marts, from princely homes, The dinner o’er, the younger fry 
From study, office, mills, Again with eager zest 

Grave bearded men retrace their steps Beseech once more and loud applaud 
To childhood’s breezy hills. Each time-worn tale and jest ; 

What worth are laurels, honors, wealth— The grandame toasts the last new babe’s 
Dame Fortune’s glittering toys? Wee feet beside the fire, 

The farm-house roof for one glad day And fondly traces in its face 
Re-shelters ‘‘ mother’s boys.”* The image of its sire. 

In the staid matron’s paling cheek, Heaven bless our simple country homes, 
The fire of youth re-glows. Where industry and worth 

What though fair daughters cluster near, Make wide free spaces where we breathe 
Like buds round parent rose? The purer air of earth ! 

To fond old eyes, the faded locks Heaven hold in its protecting care 
Float out in sunny curls; The dear “‘ old folks,’* we pray! 

To fond old hearts, the stateliest dames And oh! heaven bless and keep for aye 





Are once again “‘ the girls.” Our own Thanksgiving Day! 
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Darnry little field-mouse, 
Gathering your grain 

Ere the winter coldness 
Cometh again ! 


Prudent little worker, 
Never saying fail ! 

Your prudence e’en showing 
By the twist of your tail. 


Did you build a wee cradle, 
A swaying grassy ball, 
High ‘mongst the wheat-heads 
Stately and tall? 


You've e’en puzzled science, 
O field-mouse so wise ! 

Grave men stand a-watching 
With wondering eyes, 


To see you feed those babies 
Packed close in the ball, 

And the world puzzles vainly, 
Wise men and all. 


Dainty little field-mouse, 
In furry robe of gray— 
Oh, teach us thy lesson 
Of forethought, we pray, 


To work while ’tis sunlight, 
For clouds come apace, 

And he wins the glory 
Who's first in the race. 
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man T was almost morning. ; Boudinot’s nostrils. Somewhat doubtful as to 
A few stars, serene } what he should do, he checked his speed. 
and pulseless, shed It is not necessary to add that the captain was 
their clear light} undeniably angry. In addition to having quar- 
above the trail-road } reled with Miss Jessie Ward—the beauty above 
that stretched be- alluded to—he had lost his way, and would cer- 
tween the town of} tainly be late for morning drill at the garrison. 
Joaquin and Brad- 3 As these facts impressed themselves upon his 
ford Post. A Thanks- 3 mind, he perceived eight or ten small animals of 
giving Eve, long an-; a dusky color sniffing about the roots of the live- 
ticipated by the} oaks through which he was passing. The cap- 
youth and beauty of ; tain was in the mood for mischief, and it occurred 
both settlements, had } to him that it would be a very entertaining thing 
been dissipated in $ to shoot one or two of these creatures, by way of 
dancing and revelry, ; venting his displeasure. Accordingly, he drew 
and Captain Boudi- } his revolver, and, taking aim at the nearest one 
not, setting his Sof them in the dim light, discharged it. The 
horse’s head against ; bright flash of the weapon tore a lurid rent in 
the train of a comet that hung remote and fiery ; the darkness, and the shattering report rang 
above the distant garrison, was reluctantly rid-; through the glade. It caused an instant change 
ing home. : in the tactics of the animals. For the captain’s 
I regret that the gentleman’s state of mind, ; aim was good, and the wounded creature shrieked 
on the present occasion, was not altogether an $ unmercifully, and, in a fraction of the time that’ 
enviable one. Matters had not progressed favor- ; it takes one to tell it, Boudinot was surrounded 
ably at the ball, nor had a certain beauty con-; by a pack of angry peccaries, that attacked the 
ducted herself in a manner to enable him to pass } legs of his horse, and, climbing upon one another's 
a pleasant evening. The captain was a famous ’ bodies with shrill grunts, made frantic efforts to 
beau of the countryside, and this behavior had ’ reach him as he sat in the saddle. 
weighed upon his feelings. He was in a condi- The extreme peril in which his rash act had 
tion, when he was inclined, to find fault with 3 placed him speedily brought the captain to his 
the road, the lateness of the hour, and his faith- ; senses. He knew at once that his assailants 
ful steed. By the time he had accomplished ; were peccaries, and that, in the slang of the 
half the distance to the Post, it occurred to that ; border, he was ‘‘in for it.’” Keeping up a run- 
intelligent animal, that, although he had accom- ning fire with his revolver, he put spurs to his 
panied his master to many a frontier merry- } horse, and tried to break through the throng of 
making, he had never before known him to be so } his foes; but the animal, becoming unmanage- 
entirely unreasonable—a reflection which so per- $ able, refused to yield to the bit, and bore him 
ceptibly lowered his respect for the captain that beneath the branches of a large live-oak. To 
he no longer kept the road. ; prevent being swept off, he was obliged to grasp 
This was unfortunate ; for the incidents of the } a neighboring limb and swing himself up into 
evening occupied his rider’s attention to an } the tree, but lost his revolver in the experiment. 
extent that he gave absolutely no heed to his} His horse, thus abandoned, and attacked on 
surroundings until he found himself several } every hand, attempted, at first, to protect him- 
miles out of his way and trotting leisurely } self by his heels and a series of frantic leaps, 
through a scanty clump of live-oaks under the } failing in which, he took refuge in flight, and 
pale light of the stars. Day was breaking. The > dashed away, followed by a number of his shriek- 
face of nature lay hushed in that impressive ; ing adversaries. The wounded ones and a few 
calm which heralds the rising of the sun. The } stragglers remained behind to mount guard upon 


scent of a few wild flowers rose pleasantly to ’ Boudinot. 
(480) 
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The captain was now in very sorry case. } had been protracted. With a shout of satisfae- 
Although in no immediate danger, he knew the ; tion, Boudinot dropped to the ground. 
patience of his enemies, and was aware that they; Seated in the saddle, the stranger awaited his 
would starve him into open hostilities. The; approach. His manner of address was abrupt 
revolver—his only means of defense—lay on the § but hearty: 
ground beneath the tree—a tantalizing spectacle; ‘Howdy! Were you at the Assembly Ball 
in the growing light. To add to his discomfit- ; last night ?”’ 
ure, the ranks of the besiegers were from time; Boudinot, in some surprise at this query, 
to time recruited by those which had followed ’ answered that he was. 
his horse. Finding the pursuit idle, they strag- ‘‘ Well, ’pears like everybody at that towrow 
gled back in twos and threes. At each arrival, ; had oncommon hard luck,’ the man rejoined. 
they were welcomed by the rest with squeals and ; “About sun-up, I seen a hoss comin’ across- 
grunts of satisfaction. ’ prairie pretty lively, and just below here he 
The sun came proudly up and illuminated the } r’ared on a suddent and threw his rider. I rode 
scene, lording it over the levels, and adding the} up and found an oncommon good-lookin’ gal, 
torture of thirst to Boudinot’s general distress. } lyin’ on the ground a leetle the worse for wear. 
Perched in the live-oak, the unhappy man 3 She seemed sorter caved in, and I jest toted her 
scanned the dazzling horizon. His horse had } over to my ranch—ye kin see the smoke from 
entirely disappeared. While reflecting that he} thet thar chimbley yonder. She’s been lyin’ 
would probably never see him again, he suddenly ; thar fur suthin’ over an hour, and don’t show no 
beheld a horseman emerge from the belt of tim- signs of comin’ to yet. I cotched the hoss, and 
ber at his right, leading a riderless animal. tle ; sorter allowed, ef you would take keer of her 
immediately ascended to the top of the tree and } for a spell, I might ride over to Joaquin and see 
shouted and hallooed. He emphasized this call ; ef I could find her folks.” 
for assistance by waving his military sash in the After this lengthy explanation, the stranger 
air. Apparently, his signal was perceived; for; paused and glanced keenly, from under his 
the horseman halted, and, after some delay,{ enormous hat, at Boudinot. 


turned in his direction. ; 





The latter was 
interested at once. 


As he drew near, the captain scrutinized; ‘How far do you call it to your ranch?” 
eagerly the appearance of his deliverer. He “About a quarter.” 
was a large man, with a fierce black beard, which ‘« How long before you will be back ?” 


he wore untrimmed, and a pair of restless black ‘‘T reckon I might make it by noon,’’ replied 
eyes that were moving about continually. The 3 the stranger, glancing up at the sky. 
thought flashed over Boudinot that, were it still: ‘ Well,’’ said Boudinot, ‘1’m due at the gar- 
dark, he would deem his society as dangerous as } rison at Bradford Post, but I suppose the young 
the peccaries. He wore knee-boots of heavy 3 lady can’t be neglected. How old a girl is this ?”’ 
leather and a slouch hat of monstrous pattern, } he inquired, feeling some curiosity in regard to 
which increased the ill-favor of his visage. The 3 the invalid. ; 
horse he rode was a gallant one, and showed} ‘Oh, she’s a young critter,” rejoined the 
unmistakable signs of blood. He was coal-black, } man, carelessly, ‘‘with blue eyes and yaller 
and his mane and tail seemed as unshorn as the } hair meanderin’ down her back like a deerskin 
beard of his rider. Any doubt the captain may } whip-lash. I wouldn’t wonder ef she slung con- 
have entertained in regard to the ownership of : sider’ble style when she’s herself. It might 
the second animal was speedily dissipated. He {pay you to make the trip, pardner,” he said, 
now perceived that the latter, while bay in color, slyly, with sudden familiarity. 
Was caparisoned with a lady’s saddle. ;  Boudinot laughed at the stranger’s answer. 
Seeing that the stranger was about to ride in “That's a rather peart six-shooter of yours!’ 
the midst of the lurking enemy without observ-; remarked the man, suddenly, noticing the 


ing them, Boudinot hailed him. ‘revolver which Boudinot had picked up when 
“Hello, there! Peccaries ahead of you!’ he} he dropped from the tree and still held in his 
shouted. hand. 
The man reined up with an exclamation. It was a ‘‘self-cocker,” and one of Colt’s 


Observing the animals, he at once fired into} latest models. The captain said that it was a 
them, and with singular success. At the first } very good weapon, and handed it to the other, 
shot, the hostile band broke ranks in a sudden who expressed a wish to examine it. 

panic and skedaddled through the chaparral. ‘“T reckon you can handle this pretty smart?” 
Their departure was as sudden as their hostility 


the stranger hazarded, with that curiosity in the 
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use of fire-arms which seems to possess the aver- He smiled, as he said this, in rather a peculiar 
age Southerner. way, and, without a word, Captain Boudinot 

Boudinot acquiesced. The other raised the} faced about, carrying the heavy pig. He did 
weapon suddenly. There was a small mesquite, } not relish the change affairs had taken. It was 
distant about ten paces from them both, and 3 Thanksgiving Day, indeed. The officers at the 
probably two inches in diameter. The stranger } fort had anticipated no little festivity on this 
fired three times in rapid succession, and at } occasion, and had taken the precaution to organ- 
each report a splinter flew from the side of the } ize several hunting-parties to fill the larder. 
tree. Some wild turkeys had been shot, and one sol- 

“Ts that your general average with a; dier had returned to the garrison, carrying in 
revolver?’’ Boudinot inquired. triumph a wild goose—the first that had been 

‘“‘I reckon,’ the man replied, carelessly; } killed that season. As the captain thought of 
‘‘but thet air a pretty one to shoot, and no } these dainties in their frontier bill-of-fare, and 
mistake! Let’s see what you kin do with it.” 3 the jolly time the boys would have together, the 

The captain expressed a natural reluctance 3 idea of a téte-d-téte dinner with this wild-eyed 
to any trial of skill, and put the weapon in his { companion, on roast peccary, did not seem very 
hip-pocket. alluring. It was a pleasant pastime for him, 

* Well,” said the stranger, smiling, ‘‘I reckon ; surely—a captain in the United States service— 
I better pull my freight, seeing I can’t beat} carrying his dinner, and that a questionable 
you out of thet thar six-shooter.” one, over a stretch of barren prairie. 

He turned as he spoke. ‘You needn’t go But his mind reverted to the young woman 
thet way!’’ he shouted, as he observed Boudi- } whose mishap was really the cause of his pre- 
not about to take the nearest road to the dis-}dicament. It was certainly an odd thing, her 
tant ranch. ‘Go round by the mesquite- ; being alone at that hour of the morning. Who 
thicket and the fallen dead tree yonder.” could she be? He ran over the names of the 

Boudinot turned in the direction indicated, } various ladies who had been present at the 
wondering at the objection to his choosing the } ball, but could fix upon no one. 
nearest route. He was half-suspicious of him, The captain shifted his grotesque burden from 
and stopped to look after him as he trotted } one hand to the other, and availed himself of the 
away. Such proficiency with the pistol was opportunity to halt and mop his hot forehead. 
remarkable, at any rate. After all, how foolish had been his behavior the 

All at once the stranger checked his horse { night before! He had insisted on quarreling 
abruptly and hailed him again. Boudinot hast-} with Jack Fortescue, and merely because he 
ened to the spot. The man was seated in the} thought he danced too often with Miss Ward. 
saddle, regarding the body of one of the dead} He must have been absurdly jealous. He was 
peccaries as it lay upon the plain. perfectly aware that Miss Jessie was not attached 

“Do you know what day it is, pard?”’ he 3 to Jack. Everybody knew him for a grave dig 
inquired, with a singular look, as Boudinot 3 nified fellow, who had come down into the South- 
came up. west because of some love-affair that had over- 

“Certainly,’’ Boudinot responded, pantingly, } shadowed his early manhood and taken the color 
in some chagrin at the query; “Thanksgiving } out of his life. But he had quarreled with Jack; 
Day.” bitter words had passed; and Boudinot feared 

‘“‘ Well,” said his questioner, springing sud-} that the sequel might be unpleasant. He had 
denly from his horse, ‘you're not goin’ off } certainly acted like an idiot, and he told himself 
and leavin’ such a feast as this behind you, are } so in unmistakable terms. 
you? Thet thar wild pig beats turkey plumb He reached the ranch, quite worn out with his 
over yonder.” burden and irritated by the nature of his reflec- 

He whipped out his hunting-knife as he?tions. With a sigh of relief, he dropped the dead 
spoke, and, cutting out the offensive gland upon ; peccary upon the ground. The cabin was 4 
the back of the animal, lifted the peccary by } miserable affair—a wretched lean-to, that bur- 
one leg and handed it to Boudinot.  seived in the hillside, and through the leaky 

“Thar!” he said, “I reckon now the meat! roof of which the sunlight fell and sprinkled 
won't taint. You pack it over to the ranch, } itself in odd patterns along the floor. It seemed 
and I'll give you a lesson in cooking thet’ll ; more like the abode of some wretched animal 
make your mouth water. We'll have a little } than the dwelling of man. 

Thanksgiving dinner on our own account as soon; Pushing wide the rickety door, which already 
as I get back.’ } stood partially ajar, the captain entered in 4 
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stooping posture. Except for the light which 
fell through the chinky roof, the single room 
would have been dark indeed, and, as it was, it 
required several minutes for his eyes to distin- 
guish various objects. On a low pallet of straw, ; 
and covered with an old buffalo-robe, the girl } 
was lying. Boudinot knelt down and lifted the § 
covering softly from her face. A straggling sun- 
beam filtered through the roof above, and, falling 
upon the humble couch, ran riot among the tossed 
tresses of the sufferer. The captain gave a sud- 
den exclamation of astonishment and started 
involuntarily to his feet. The face before bien | 
was that of Miss Jessie Ward. 

It was so fair a one, that, had it been that of ; 
a stranger, it could not have failed to excite more ; 
than a passing interest. Miss Jessie was well ; 
known throughout the county, and an acknowl- 
edged toast of the countryside. Fabulous stories 
were told of her prowess as a heartbreaker, and 
her lovers held in hearty admiration her many 
graces and accomplishments. She had a breezy } 
unconventionality that was very fascinating, and 
her sprightly wit, roguish naiveté, and abundant 
flow of spirits made her the reigning attraction 
of every frontier festival. As he knelt down ? 
again beside her, Boudinot found it hard work 
to believe that the pale face before him was the 
same that had looked at him so laughingly the 
night before. 

He lifted one of the small comely hands that } 
rested upon the buffalo-robe and felt for ~ $ 
pulse. It was beating faintly but firmly. 
stooped and felt the regular breathing of the fair 
girl flutter against his bearded cheek. From 
her tossed tresses came a faint perfume that 
Miss Jessie Ward much affected, and by which 
alone he might have identified her. There was 
no trace or evidence of any external injury. 
Her little hands nestled together, her red lips 
parted slightly, she seemed to sleep “an azure- 
lidded sleep,” and might have been the heroine 
of some romantic tale—some frontier Cinderella. 
Surely this prolonged unconsciousness was more 
extraordinary. : 


a 
| 


The captain was no surgeon, and he found him- $ 
self quite resourceless in the present emergency. 3 
When he had chafed the hands of the uncon- } 
scious girl a few idle moments, and, acting by a} : 
sudden inspiration, had bathed her face and } 
Wrists without avail, he had exhausted his} 3 
hygienic treatment for syncope. He was per-} 
plexed and annoyed. His hand happening to} 
strike against a pocket-flask he habitually carried, } 


: peccary the stranger had promised him. 
$ he had nothing but his revolver, yet it was just 


$ path, until he had struck against it. 


nnn 


sufferer. He could not be certain that the con- 
tents of the flask were swallowed, but the girl 
stirred, tossed one arm about restlessly, and then 
? lapsed again into unconsciousness. Boudinot 
was at his wit’s-end. 

He rose to his feet, and, going to the door of 
the lean-to, gazed out upon the plain. No one 
was in sight. His eye ran rapidly over the 
undulating prairie, but met with nothing but 
thin files of mesquite and scattered live-oaks, 
stretching on every hand in tiresome monotony. 
Across this expanse the circling shadow of a 
buzzard’s wing drifted lazily. A few prairie- 
’ dogs were barking shrilly from their pigmy 
citadels. Some hundred yards away, he saw a 
‘small flock of “summer duck” settle in 
neighboring pool, and ‘‘marked them down” 
with the customary accuracy of the sportsman. 

It was Thanksgiving Day, indeed. The cap- 
tain was hungry. He cast his eyes up at the 
sky. It must be nearly noon, and time for the 
stranger to return. He had eaten nothing since 
the night before. Already he had inspected 
the ranch-larder, and found it contained noth- 
ing. Hungry as he was, the captain did not 
hanker for the proposed novel dish of roast 
True, 


possible, if he crept near enough, he might be 
able to shoot one of the small ducks he had 
‘‘marked down.” It would not take long to 
make the attempt, and he might be able to make 
a nice broth—something more appetizing than 
roast peccary—for the invalid. He did not wait 
to consider the matter; but, with a glance at 
the girl, who was still unconscious, he stepped 
from the ranch. 

He walked rapidly, but in a crouching atti- 
tude. The ducks were feeding in a pool a few 
yards away. He was so intent upon getting 
near them without being seen, that he dropped 
on his hands and knees. In this posture, he 
did not distinguish an object that looked like a 
huddled mass of clothing, lying directly in his 
Some- 
thing in the feeling of this object made him 
recoil with an indescribable thrill. The captain 
rose to his feet in dismay. Before him, right 
in the path that led to the watercourse, lay the 
’ body of Jack Fortescue. 

It needed not the round wound in the tem- 
3 ple, from which the blood had trickled slowly, 
to make it evident to the captain that the man 
with whom he had quarreled was dead. The 


he drew it forth, and was rewarded by finding } body had that indescribably inert look which is 
that it still contained a few drops of spirits. He} inseparable from a corpse. In the first shock 


endeavored to force these between the lips of the } of his surprise, Boudinot could not disabuse his 
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mind of the idea of accident, and it seemed to 
haunt him that Fortescue had been killed by a 
fall from his horse. The discovery of the 
wound in the temple made this unlikely, and he 
stooped again to examine the body, and, if pos- 
sible, to form some theory as to the cause of 
death. 

Fortescue was lying on his back, his stark 
and rigid features turned upward to the sky. 
He was unarmed, and his pockets had been 
rifled of their contents. An examination of the 
wound in the temple proved it to be undeni- 
ably a pistol-bullet. There were no marks of a 
struggle; the victim had been evidently shot 
dead in his tracks. All things considered, 
Boudinot was bound to pronounce the case one 


of murder and robbery, and, with this convic- ’ 


tion, he rose from the ground. 

As he did so, his eyes roved involuntarily 
over the prairie in quest of the stranger of the 
morning. He was nowhere in sight. The sus- 
picion flashed over Boudinot that he would 
not return. He recalled his objection to his 
approaching the ranch by a certain route. The 
body was lying directly in the trail he had 
requested him not to traverse. What more 
likely than that this wild-eyed and ill-favored 
marksman was himself responsible for Fortes- 
cue’s death? 

With the feeling growing upon him that he 
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familiarize herself with her strange surround- 
ings. 

Despite the disorder of her dress and the 
pallor due to her illness, she was indeed a very 
pretty young woman, and Boudinot sprang 
toward her with an alacrity and an exclamation 
of pleasure that argued more than ordinary 
regard. 

The girl seemed only in a measure to com- 
prehend her position. 

‘How did I get here, Jack?”? she murmured. 
‘Please take me away; I don’t like it here!” 

Not wishing to acquaint her, in her weak con- 
dition, with the dreadful tragedy which had 
taken place, Boudinot strove to reassure her. 

‘It’s all right, Jessie,’ he whispered. “ Jack 
is just outside; don’t worry.” 
$ The unexpected sound of his voice made the 
} girl turn her eyes to him. Struggling with her- 

self, she seemed at last to regain consciousness. 
‘‘No, no,” she said, with a visible shudder; 

§ don’t say that. He is dead—dead!’’ 
The awful fact seemed to convulse her with 
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terror, and she buried her face in her hands. 
> At this moment, there was a clatter of horses’ 
} hoofs, the ringing of spurs, and the sudden halt- 
; ing and dismounting of an armed troop without. 
} Several men strode into.the small room, preceded 
> by a man with a huge mustache, whose move- 
$ments were direct and _ professional. The 


had been tricked and cajoled, Boudinot turned } remainder of his followers lingered about the 


his footsteps again toward the ranch. His 
position was indeed an unenviable one. He 
had chanced to discover a horrible crime. 
He was without food, save the body of the dead 
peccary, at which his appetite revolted, and 
which it would take him some time to prepare. 
He had lost his horse, and the rascality of his 


chance acquaintance had deprived him of the 3 quickly, with 


one belonging to Miss Ward; for he now saw 


in its appropriation a perfected plan, and no 


’ narrow door. Captain Boudinot recognized the 
newcomers as Sheriff Mosely and his posse; 
but, as he had no acquaintance with the for- 
> mer, only the formality of a nod was exchanged. 
| Se sheriff at once broke silence with that 
official promptness for which he was famous. 
‘‘Miss Ward is safe, after all, I see,” he said, 
a glance around the room. 
3 «« Well, I’m glad to know it; for her people are 
half wild about her, and have had me and my 





intention of identifying the owner of the prop- } men out on the search ever since sun-up. But 


erty at Joaquin. 


he felt it beyond his power to relieve. 


of medical attention and care. 
full of misgivings, he again entered the hut. 


He had no sooner crossed the threshold than 
he perceived a change in the condition of his 


patient. 


He was amazed at his own 
stupidity in allowing the stranger to depart 
without attempting to obtain the use of the ani- 
mal. To add to his troubles, he had an invalid 
girl upon his hands, and one whose condition 
Cut off 
thus from help and civilization, he shuddered 
as he reflected what might be the result of lack 
With a mind 


§ 


what’s the meanin’ of this? I find Jack For- 
tescue lyin’ dead out here on the prairie, evi- 
dently shot by somebody. I stumbled right 
onto him ez I was ridin’ across. Natchally, I 
want to know sumthin’ about it.” 

“‘T am sure, sheriff,’ replied Boudinot, ‘1 am 
: as ignorant about the matter as yourself. I found 





; 
| 
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Miss Ward lying unconscious in this cabin; she 
had fallen from her horse, I understand. I have 
been busy tending her all the morning, and it is 
only a moment ago that I myself became aware 


of Fortescue’s death. There is evidently some 


She had evidently partially regained { mystery about the sad affair.” 


consciousness, and had arisen to a sitting; The sheriff eyed the captain keenly during this 
posture upon the low pallet, as if striving to } recital. 
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“It's a bad business,’ he muttered, ‘‘and» prisoner. A gesture from the terrified girl staid 
unfortunate for all hands. Ez I happentoknow}his hand. She had arisen tremblingly to her 
that you and Jack had a little onpleasantness, } feet during the recent accusation, and now tot- 
last night, at the ball, I reckon, captain, it'll be } tered forth into the middle of the room, her 
my disagreeable duty to arrest you on suspicion. } hands raised imploringly to the sheriff. 


I trust you will readily be able to clear yourself “No, no!’’ she cried; ‘not he—the man 
from any presumption of guilt.” is innocent! I saw the villain who shot him— 

Boudinot recoiled with horror at this prepos- ; Jack and I were riding home together ; my horse 
terous charge. reared at the shot. He was a tall man, with a 


“This is all a fearful mistake,”’ he said, quickly, ; black beard, and he sprang out upon us from the 
but with a consciousness of his utter helpless- 3 side of the road. 1t was some ‘ road-agent’ and 
ness. ‘I admit that Fortescue and I had alittle } a stranger—not Captain Boudinot.”’ 
difficulty, last evening, but nothing came of it. The sheriff let his hands fall to his side. 

We have not met since the occurrence. You will ‘A tall man with a black beard, you say ?”’ he 
not, surely, without proof, submit an officer in the } said, bending a keen look upon the beseeching 
service to the indignity of arrest.’’ girl. 

“Tm afraid I must, captain,’ the sheriff ‘‘Yes,’’ she replied, ‘‘a tall man with a black 
rejoined, calmly. ‘It may all be as you say, } beard, and wearing a large hat with a flapping 
and I trust it is; but look at it! A murder has} brim.” 
been committed for no explainable cause. You ‘* That alters the case!’’ Sheriff Mosely replied, 
are known to have had difficulty with the } turning at once to his followers. ‘We passed 
deceased, and are found within a few paces of; that man, with another horse in leash, a little 
the scene of the murder. Under the circum- $ this side of ‘ Devil’s Den.’ I didn’t think much 
stances, the line of my duty is most clear.”’ ¢ of his looks at the time, but didn’t know then 

He produced a pair of handcuffs as he spoke, } I hed business with him. I rather reckon, boys, 
and made a motion as if to fasten them upon his ; he has distanced us about a couple of hours.” 
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BY LILLA PRICE. 





0 suMMER, rose-crowned maiden, thou art flown ; 

And still thy fragrance lingers on the air, 

And shattered rose-leaves flutter ev’rywhere 

That from thy wealth of blossoms sweet have blown. 
O maid so dear, 

Best loved of all the daughters of the year— 

Thou queen of love and beauty, brief thy reign— 

Thou'rt gone ; but, mayhap, thou wilt come again. 


O world so bright, 
Thy fading glories glow in changeful light ; 
O earth, thy fairest daughter lieth dead, 
And leaf-crowned autumn reigneth in her stead. 


Art gone forever, summer? Or, mayhap, 

Thou art “‘ not dead, but sleeping ’’ on thy couch 

Like one of old—who, at the Master's touch, 

Broke loose the bonds and sprang from death’s chill lap, 
O fairest dead, 

Another year thon’lt raise thy rose-crowned head ; 

For, when the Master bids thee ‘“‘ Maid, arise !”’ 

Then thou wilt ope thy lovely death-sealed eyes. 


Thy sister autumn comes with stately pace, 

In beauty rare and radiant, proud and cold, 

Her robes of amber-crimson flecked with gold ; 
She reigns, but not with thy sweet winsome grace. 
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IN THE THAW. 


BY DOCTOR KING. 


O, there isn’t anyone. Yes, I 
have relatives, but nobody that 
I want written to, or anything 
of the sort. I didn’t care for 
them when I was living, and 
they wouldn’t be very apt to 
care for me—dead. Doctors 
hear a good many strange experiences, I guess. 
But I don’t know as there’s many that’s stranger 
than mine. Now that you’ve told me just how 
long I’ve got to live, I feel the greatest content- 
ment and satisfaction. It seems to me the 
pleasantest thing there could be on earth, to lie 
here and hear the soft drip outside—that’s the 
thaw, the breaking up of the winter—the last 
winter I'll ever have to pinch through. 
It’s twenty years since Willie was born. No, 
I can’t blame him. I can’t blame my Willie 
when I remember the circumstances. I’ve 
thought it out many a night when I lay awake 
praying for him. Praying? I wonder if you’re 
looking surprised. I’m a little too languid to 
turn and see if you are looking surprised. 
Besides, I’m so comfortable, and the light 
on the window-curtain is so pleasant. Yes, 
Ive had knocks enough to make me hard; but 
somehow I’ve had prayers wrung out of me, too. 
He was born in my hour of agony; his father 
had run away from me. Short and sharp, with- 
out a moment's warning. I thought he was good 
as gold. All of a sudden, he was gone—forever. 
Willie was born in that time of agony. I don’t 
blame him, because he inherited from his father 
and from me what he did. From me— Well, 
I was barely seventeen; I loved his father with 
a tremendous, a terrible kind of love. I just 
made an idol of him. When tlie idol came down 
with a smash, I was out of my head—praying to 
God I might die. 
born. 


3ut I didn't, and Willie was 
From his father? Well, I won’t say. I 
suppose, weakness mostly; he was easily swayed, 
easily influenced for the bad—his father, I mean. 
I never would talk against his father. It was 
enough for me that we'd laid our heads side by 
side on the same pillow for nearly two years. 
I couldn’t turn and talk ill of him. 

I didn’t want Willie to live at first. 
any way to support myself and him. I didn’t 
want to be reminded of his father, either. I 


didn’t want any such tie. 
(436) 


I hadn’t } wiped out, and I was back with Will. 


taken him back; I wasn’t that kind of a woman 
—that low groveling kind that would take a 
man back after he’d been untrue. I didn’t want 
anyone’s leavings. 

Bud, after awhile, Willie kind of grew into my 
affections. And he didn’t always remind me of 
his father—or, if he did, it was of his best qual- 
ities. I got well and strong at last, and managed 
to support my boy and myself, after a fashion. 
We didn’t have to go hungry. 

Twenty years isn't such a long time as it 
seemed to me back there in the days when Will 
deserted me and Willie was born. I am not an 
old woman yet. There are women almost my 
age who are called ‘ famous beauties.” 
pretty myself once. 

Willie grew up bright and handsome, like his 
father — blonde, tall, graceful, quick-witted. 
I sent him to school, and he learned. I began 
to feel proud of him as he got along into his 
teens. I was so proud and contented myself at 
being able to make a gentleman out of him, in 
spite of all, that I didn’t notice. And one day 
it came on me like a thunderclap—his discon- 
tented state. He was fifteen, and he wanted to 
go to sea or to do something rash and reckless— 
he hardly knew what. He had grown tired of 
being a poor dressmaker’s son. 

No, that’s nothing. I’m not crying. It was 
the light in the window, a little strong in my 
eyes. It’s April already, isn’t it? I'll just put 
the quilt corner so, to shade me a little. 

He’d grown tired; just as his father’d grown 
3 tired of a poor girl. I was tired, too, sometimes; 
S used to have the pain in my side oftener and 
; oftener. 


I was 








Then my heart began to trouble me. 
} Still, I'd done my best, and there isn’t any 
; human being that can do any more. 

> J was just as trusting and unsuspicious about 
t Willie as I'd been with his father—otherwice. 
3I’d have known sooner about his getting into 
$ bad company. When did find it out, I did all 
But then it was too late. 

} The wilfulness, the headstrong way of his 
> father’s, came out. 


} I could. 


It gave me an awful shock. 
>It seemed to me as if seventeen years were 
Then 
} I felt, too, like as if a grave were dug up. Will 
’was dead then; he’d been dead three or four 


I couldn’t ever have } years. The woman he’d preferred to me had 
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cast him off. ‘Such actions bring their own; He would continue to go with bad company. 
punishment’’—that was what a friend said to} He wouldn’t heed my wishes. And I couldn’t 
me, when I lay helpless in my agony before ; plague his life out. There’s more young people 
Willie was born. So they do, sure enough. } plagued to the bad by suspicious-minded parents 
Willie would not be guided—he would choose ; ‘than would go to it of themselves, I’ve often 
his own companions. thought. And, finally, one day— Maybe I’ve 
“My boy,”’ I said, “I love you better than } left something out. It seems to me I’ve forgotten 
anyone else will ever love you. And I’ve tried } to tell something. I’ve been a long time talking, 
to do my best for you. I only want you to do } too; the sun isn’t as bright on the curtain as it 
right and be a good man. But I won’t plague} was when I begun. The drip outside is slower 
you. No matter what you do, I’m your mother, } and quieter. It will freeze up again, to-night, 
and I'll not forsake you.” That was the strong-; I suppose. Seems to me the springs come later 
est lever spoke. They were all older than he; than they used to, twenty years ago. When 
was—bad, wicked, miserable fellows—and he ; I was a little girl there were lilacs blossoming in 
was easily led. } April. They’re a month at least later now. 
Well, there was a robbery committed. I’m Yes; I’m trying to get back to what hap- 
sure Willie had no hartd in it. It wasadiamond } pened. I remember I felt the horrible sudden 
robbery. Willie went out that evening. , agony that I had felt nearly twenty years 
“Only to the corner,” he said, ‘to get a glass } before, but would always remember—the agony 
of seltzer. I don’t feel quite well.” But he at finding myself deserted by Willie’s father. 
didn’t come back. I sat sewing away, though } It was the merest chance I stumbled on the 
I was terribly tired. But I couldn’t have gone } secret. 
to bed while he was out. By and bye, it got so My God! I thought, could it be true? My 
late I was frightened. Past midnight—long $ own child—the boy I'd worked so hard to bring 
past midnight! I got thinking about how I'd} up honorably, to make a gentleman of—the boy 
waited so for his father—nearly twenty years } I'd drudged out twenty years of my life for— 
ago. I couldn’t sew any more. I walked up } the companion of thieves and murderers! 
and down the room, and began to say a prayer, I didn’t make any scene with him; I just 
just in the same way that I used to pray for his } tried to speak kindly and sensibly with him. 
father, years and years ago! It was past two;Itold him I knew what was plotted by the 
o'clock when he came in. He looked flushed; } wicked crowd of fellows who had drawn him 
said he had gone out to one of the suburbs with a 3 into their toils. He didn’t realize, I told him. 
friend of his, to look at some specimens of ore } He was thoughtless, inexperienced; he didn’t 
from New Mexico. They, had got to talking and ; stop to reflect; otherwise, he wouldn’t have 
he hadn’t realized the time. And then the cars $ been led into something that would certainly be 
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had stopped running. $ found out and would blast his whole life. 
That’s nothing. I am all right again. My Besides, the wickedness of it, as well! 
head was down a little too low. $ He was very angry; but I didn’t stop to give 


When the horrible truth got through my head, ; him a chance to show it. I went right on, tell- 
he said to me that I must swear he had been at} ing him how fortunate it was that I knew in 
home all that evening. The friend he had been 
with had gone back to New Mexico. It was not; He said finally that he would have nothing 
many days after the robbery. }to do with it; he would preiend sickness and 

“But,” I said, “that is perjury—a crime. ; remain at home. 

You—you want me to perjure myself, Willie? 
It is a serious crime. 


time and could give him good counsel. 


I told him that was not all that should be 
And—is it necessary ?’’ } done: it was his duty to prevent the crime. 
And he said it was. And so I went and swore ; He turned on me scornfully. It seemed as if 
that he had been at home that evening. And his father stood there facing me: Will’s very 
all the time I was praying, under my breath, } look and attitude—his violet eyes, with their 
“God forgive me! I can’t see my boy punished ; long dark lashes, his suddenly-flushed cheeks— 
for something he never dreamed of doing—my } Will’s very image! Turn informer? I thought 
innocent boy!’ And so I did, for love of him, } he would do that, did 1? Well, I didn’t know 
what I would not have done for myself—what } him. 
no millions would have tempted me to do for } 
anyone else: I swore to a lie. 
Yes, I would like a little water. 
goon. I must go on more slowly. } bery. 


I hesitated. There was something in his look 
that made me hesitate. Then I said: ‘You 
It is hard to } need not turn informer; I will prevent the rob- 
I am under no obligations.” 
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“Interfere if you dare!’’ he cried, hoarsely. } those were his very words—‘‘do you want it 
“It'll be the worse for you if you do!” $known that you committed perjury—out-and- 

I looked at him in amazement that turned ; out wilful perjury ?” 
slowly into horror. Yes, I had heard right. I looked at him for a minute. 

‘Willie,’ I said, slowly—something was ‘“‘ Willie,” I said, ‘you'd never mistreat your 
choking me, just as I felt something choking me } mother, who's always been good to you?” 
twenty years before, when I knew for sure that; ‘Let my affairs alone, then,”’ he cried, fiercely. 
Will had gone and left me, ‘‘ Willie, why do you: But I was very determined for once; very 
speak that way to me?”’ ; determined, and he saw it. I’d my bonnet on, 

‘Don’t interfere in my business, then,’’ he } and turned to openthe door. He sprang at.me. 
answered, roughly. } I’m sure he didn’t mean to hurt me, but only to 

‘Your business! but I only want to keep you ; hold me back. I'd got the door open, and we 
from harm.”’ had a hard kind of struggle outside. I’m sure he 

‘TL can take care of myself,” he said. didn’t mean to strike me; but all at once some- 

“You were in great danger,’ I said. } thing seemed to force the breath out of me, and 
I couldn’t speak very well for the choking } something inside of me seemed to give way, 
feeling. and I fell forward on the head of the stairs, and 

‘Well, let up on annoying me,’’ he answered, } lost my senses and rolled down to the bottom. 
coarsely. I am very sure he never dreamed of hitting 

I had never heard him speak so vulgarly } me. He was excited—that hasty, nervous tem- 
before. I had tried so hard to make him a—} perament of his father’s—and he wanted to 
gentleman. I didn’t say any more, but I went } hold me back. 
to putting on my bonnet. He asked me where It was all an accident—the blow on my side. 
I was going. Willie couldn’t have struck me. And he would 

“T am going to prevent the plan of the } have come to see me, if he had stayed in town; 
wretched criminals who have tried to draw my } but he felt so bad over the accident that he got 
son into their net,’’ I said. dazed, and took the first train out of the city. 

He sprang up with an oath. He’ll come back sometime. I won’t be here 

* You'll do nothing of the kind!’’ he said. to see him; but he'll come back. And maybe 
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He broke into a perfect fury. He shook his 
fist at me. Yes—Willie, my own son, shook his 
fist at me! 

‘¢Tt'll be the worse for you! Do you want’’— 


And now—I think I'll try to sleep a little, for 
the sun seems to have goneedown. I can’t hear 
the dripping any more. And so—I think I'll 
try to—sleep. 


; 

‘‘ Why not?” I asked, calmly. ‘he'll be rich—and I hope he'll be happy. 
N 
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THE CRICKET IN THE NIGHT. 


BY MINNA IRVING. 


Lytne@ here within my chamber, 
Where the crimson roses clamber, 

Just to cool their heated faces on the sill ; 
When the clock has stopped its clatter 
And the mice have ceased to patter 

In the walls or in the ceiling, and are still ; 
From the darkness brooding over 
Dewy fields of corn and clover, 

And the garden, where the lilies glimmer white— 
Like an elfin minstrel straying, 

On a golden zither playing, 
I can hear the lonely cricket in the night. 


Wide-awake with restless yearning, 
And upon my pillow turning, 
While within its crystal prison dies the light, 
Piping plaintively and shrilly 
O’er the grave of rose and lily, 
Still I hear the lonely cricket in the night. 


II. 
Should I brave the cold and silence 
And the norther in its violence— 
Should I seek the ghostly garden there below, 
In the blighted bushes hiding, 

Through the frozen grasses sliding— 
Would I find the little creature in the snow? 
Nay ; November skies were clouded 
When his tiny form was shrouded 

In a withered leaf, forever out of sight. 
But, as here I lie and listen, 
Though the snows about me glisten, 
Yet I hear the lonely cricket in the night ! 


II. 
Wintry winds are wildly wailing, 
And the snow on post and paling 
Lies, in all its spotless beauty, once again ; 
And the frost in silver traces 
Ferns, and flowers, and fairy faces, 
And the foliage of the forest, on the pane ; 
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AT CROSS-CUT FARM. 


BY 
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frozen surface I used to skate when } 


ROBERT B,. 


GRAHAM. 


“TI will go around by 
the back way,” I thought 
at last; ‘‘that will be 
easier, and I may see old 
Hester.” Then I remem- 
bered that she might be 
gone. Her hair had been 
snow-white seyen years 
before. 

Almost suddenly I 
found myself close to the 
barnyard. In a separate 
corner, the fowls were 
gathered, clucking and 
clattering over the -meal 
they were just finishing. 
Among them all, watch- 


a young girl, an empty basket in her hand. 


( y ES, that is the self-same pond on whose ; ing them with an amused smile on her lips, stood 


I was a boy. There is no ice on it; 
now, but the rushes still grow high } 
on the banks, and the trees are not much taller. 

They look like the same ducks that paddled in 

its waters seven years ago, but I suppose they } 
are not. Those old fellows have all been roasted : 
and served with apple-sauce before this. 
poor old granddam has enjoyed them. 


§ 


I hope 
I fear } 
her hair is whiter now than it was then—the } 
face of nature changes less than that of a human } 
being,’ and I sighed as I called up the image of } 
my stately erect grandmother as I had last seen 

$ 


her, when a boy of fifteen. She had looked so 
stern and determined, that December morning. : 
Had the years enfeebled her strength and deter- 
mination? I wondered. For she was still alive. 
I knew that much. I had stopped in the des- 
olate little churchyard on the hill, where the § 
dead and gone Brewsters had lain for so many } 
generations, and there were no new stones among | 
the crumbling gray slabs, no new names cut 
alongside of the half-obliterated inscriptions of a } 
hundred and more years back. Well, I could: 
not help being glad of that. 
How foolish of me to have used the hill-path § 
and avoided the village. 
recognized me there, and what matter if anyone 3 
had? I could have been told all the changes ; 
that had taken place at Cross-Cut Farm in these ; 
intervening years. Should I have the courage to ° 
Walk up to the door and knock? I could not tell. 2 


What a charming picture of rustic simplicity she 
makes! was my thought, and I hesitated to dis- 
turb her. A fence was between us, and she 
leaned against it. The amused smile had quite 
faded from her eyes; she had forgotten the hens. 
An expression almggt pensive flitted over her 
face. She made a very’ pretty tableau. 

But, with the boldness of youth and the usual 
rashness of my sex, I determined to speak to her ; 
so I stepped softly up, my feet making no sound 
in the thick grass, and, laying my arms on the 
top rail so that I could look into her face, I said 
softly : 

‘“« Pardon—” 

It was only one word, but that was enough. 
The young girl started back, a little flash of 
indignation in what were certainly very beautiful 
eyes, then stood her ground and looked toward 
me inquiringly. 

By this time, I had my hat off and was rather 
regretting my boldness.. She ‘was evidently 
waiting for me to speak, this lovely Chloe. 

I am afraid there was admiration in my eyes, 


§ but I’m sure I spoke very respectfully. 


‘Pardon me,’ I began again, ‘for startling 


No one would have 3 you, but is not this Cross-Cut Farm ?”’ 


+6 is.” 
‘And does it not still belong to Mrs. Perse- 
verance Brewster ?’’ I continued. 
‘*It does,’ was the uncompromising reply. 
I did not seem likely to obtain much informa- 
(489) 
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tion from this pretty maid. I hesitated what: to { little,’’ was the reply—coming, I fancied, almost 
do. At last I said: reluctantly. 
“And Mrs. Hester Bean—is she still alive?” { ‘Possibly these inquiries may seem imper- 
There was some curiosity now in the eyes tinent to you,’ I said, hesitatingly, “but I have 
opposite mine, as the answer came: $@ great interest in this farm.” I stopped. 
‘«Mrs. Bean is still living, but almost helpless } Should I say anything more? ‘You are a com- 
with rheumatism.” ; parative stranger here, I suppose—” 
“Poor old dear,’’ I could not forbear exclaim- “I have lived with Mrs. Brewster nearly six 
ing, ‘‘ how sorry I am!’’ Then, with an effort, ; years.” 
I put the question I had been longing to ask:; ‘Why, you must have come here soon after 
“And my—Mrs. Brewster: is she well?” : { went away !”’ was my almost involuntary excla- 
“She is somewhat feeble and goes out very } mation, 
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There was certainly curiosity in my com- , thizingly toward me, did I chuck her under the 
5 . ’ . . . 
panion’s eyes, but she made no sign. ?chin. Some instinct restrained me, and my 


«‘Have you ever heard Mrs. Brewster speak 
of her—grandson ?”’ I went on, hesitatingly. 

“Are you he?’ There was an eager look in 
the bright eyes now. 


knowledge of New England customs warned me 
that she probably considered herself, to use the 
popular phrase, ‘“‘as good as’’ her mistress. 
; A strange impulse urged me to confide in her. 
«Can I trust you, my good girl?” I began. ‘‘Not now,” she said; ‘‘I have something to 
The ‘‘ good girl’’ colored deeply. Wasitfrom;do, Meet me in the orchard this afternoon. 
anger or pleasure? I could not tell, but she ; You may trust me’’—and like a flash she was 
answered in a tone so quiet it was almost demure. 3} gone, leaving me alone and bewildered. 


§ 
§ 
$ 
3 
5 
g 
3 
g 
5 
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5 
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“I have heard Hester speak of you.” ; ‘This afternoon’’ was rather indefinite; but, 
“And does she speak well of me?” $as soon as I had gone to the village tavern, left 
«She loves you dearly.” bash bag, and eaten the midday dinner, I hast- 
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‘Bless her old heart,’ I murmured. ‘“And}ened to the place appointed. Along by the 
my grandmother ?”’ pond, I saw through the trees a woman’s figure. 
“She never mentions your name.”’ I hurried nearer, and recognized Esther Rand. 
‘Not to anyone?” I insisted. It was natural; The same sweet sad face, hardly older than 
my proud old relative should not speak of her } when she was my teacher in the village school. 
troubles to an inferior, but to the minister or She had taken me far on in my studies; I owed 
doctor— 3 her much. I hesitated whether to speak to her, 
‘Hester says she never breathes your name; when I saw a girlish figure in the distance. 


to anyone.”’ >I would find another opportunity for making 

“Well, I suppose it is just,’”’ I sighed. ; myself known to Esther. 

“T should like to hear your story,’ said my} ‘The years have hardly touched her,” I 
companion, suddenly. ‘ Will you tell itto me?} thought, as I turned away. ‘This calm 
Perhaps I can help you.”’ uneventful existence has left no traces. How 

“Bless your pretty heart,” I felt like saying; } different it might have been.” 
nor, though the sweet face was turned sympa-; By this time, I was on the soft grass under the 
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old apple-trees whose boughs I had so often 
despoiled, and my morning's acquaintance was 
smiling up at me, her demeanor changed from 
unusual shyness to what, if displayed to anyone 
else, I might have termed boldness. I ventured ; 
to ask her name. 

‘*Hope,”’ she answered. 
dren say, begin.” 

Then I told my tale. 

‘My mother was Mrs. Brewster’s only daugh- 
ter—only child, one might almost say; for her 
one son did pretty much what I did—he ran 
away when he was nineteen. You see, my 
grandmother was a fearfully determined woman 
—I called her tyrannical once. Poor grand- 
mother !”’ 


‘¢ Now, as the chil- 


My listener nodded in agreement with my ; 


remark. Her face wore an odd indescribable 
expression. 

‘‘Both my parents died when I was a little 
child, and my grandmother brought me up on 


this very farm. She ruled me with a rod of 


iron.” 

A queer little smile on the young girl’s face 
told me my stately relative had not altered 
much with time. 

“Well,” I continued, seeing she did not 
speak, ‘‘ when I was fifteen, instead of sending 
me to college, for which I was nearly ready, she 
took it into her head to have me work the farm. 
She did not believe in too much learning. Liv- 
ing up here in these Maine backwoods is not 
calculated to expand one’s ideas.” 

My hearer sighed a little. Perhaps she knew 
that by experience. 

“‘T swore I would run away if she would not 
give her permission, and she told me I was an 
ungrateful wretch, like my uncle before me. 
‘There is a bad strain in the blood somewhere,’ 
she said, bitterly. But I was as determined as 
she; so I would not give in, and she told me, 
that last night, never to cross her threshold. 
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I am poor, ‘but I did not come back for my 
; grandmother's money—I have got along with- 
$out it thus far—but I’m afraid she will 
} think so.” 

‘* Perhaps old Hester and I can change that,” 
the girl said, thoughtfully, rising as she spoke. 

“1 shall see you again,” I could not help 
saying tenderly. 


‘© Of course, you'll have to,’”’ came the answer, 
in a matter-of-fact tone. ‘Stay in the village 
for the present; come here occasionally. Good- 
bye,”’ and in an instant she had vanished. 

‘‘ Hired girl or not, she is an adorable creat- 
ure,” I murmured to myself as I turned away. 
‘‘She must be one of the neighboring farmers’ 
daughters.” 

I would have gratified my curiosity in the 
3 village, but I did not wish to make myself 
’known; so I staid as quiet as possible, pre- 

tending I had business up the river, where there 
were great mills. Every day, I haunted the 
> vicinity of the farm, and was usually rewarded 
> by a few moments’ conversation with Hope. 
} She seemed the embodiment of her name. 
In one of these interviews, she told me she had 
broken the news of my arrival to old Hester, 
who was rejoiced thereat. 
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It was late in October, but unusually mild. 
The day was drawing to a close when I reached 
the farm, and through the still unclosed win- 
dows the light gleamed brightly, and into the 
sudden glow a man stepped, moving toward the 
house. He looked like a traveler, and curried 
in his hand a rather old-fashioned bag. It was 
an unexpected sight in that vicinity, and I 
gazed at it in astonishment. At this moment, 
the door opened and Hope appeared. A new 
sensation awoke in my heart, and I suddenly 
realized that I loved this.girl, of whom I knew 
‘ little, save that she was beautiful and had been 
kind to me. I felt a sudden jealousy of the 
: stranger, though he was no longer young, and 





I never have done so for seven long years ; but looked, in the flickering lamp-light, weary and 


now I long to ask her forgiveness, poor thing, 


before she dies.”’ 
“‘T think I can help you to do that,” 
softly from the beautiful lips of my listener. 


No wonder I nearly lost my head as I mur- was throbbing wildly. 


mured my thanks. 


3 travel-worn. I fancied Hope glanced cautiously 
sabout her, so, not wishing to be recognized, 


came $ T shrank into the shadow of the trees, where | 


$ could not see the meeting of the two. My heart 
I dared not trust myself 
:to remain, yet I hated to go away. I lingered 


“Tell me what you have been doing all these } for a time, but at last turned my steps toward 


years,’ were her next words. 

“TIT made my way to Boston,” I replied, 
‘‘went into an office, and, by studying at night, 
prepared myself for college. By dint of school- 
teaching and other shifts, I managed to work } 
my way through college. 
ago, and am now working on a Boston paper. 


’ the village. 

’ The next day, I came to the orchard, as usual. 

; Words of reproach, of anger, of folly were on 

} my lips, but did not pass them. When Hope 
appeared, there was an imperiousness about the 


I graduated a year 5 3 girl which a queen might have envied ; it effect- 


; ually checked me. 
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‘You had better return to business for a} the good people of the place wondered, but 
month,”’ she said, quietly. ‘‘ My task is harder }I paid no attention to them. 
than I thought; but I can accomplish it. Come I was soon on my way to the farm. Patiently 
back just before Thanksgiving.” I waited, but there was no sign of Hope. At 
My jealousy awoke stronger than ever. last, I grew tired of waiting, and boldly 
‘Who was that stranger who was here, last approached the house. In the rear stood the 
night, to see you?’ I asked, almost roughly. { dairy, and there, through the open window 
I would have said more, but Hope inter- 
rupted me: 
“Have I ever given you any right to 
speak to me in that tone? If you like, 
you may leave and never come back. I 
have tried to be a friend to you—but 
don’t dare to presume on my kind- 
ness.”” 
She was turning away from me; but I 
stopped her. 
‘‘ Forgive me!”’ I cried. ‘‘ Won't you 
say good-bye ?”’ 
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My humility conquered her at once, and her {I saw Hope making pies. Her hair twisted up 
haughtiness vanished. She faced me with a little } tight, her sleeves to her elbows, and a big apron 
smile. } tied over her neat calico, she was busily rolling 

“That was my father,’’ she said, the smile on } out crust, the paraphernalia of her occupation 
her lips deepening. ‘And now, good-bye.” Pall about her. It was a charming picture of 

She was gone almost before I could press her } domesticity, and I paused to contemplate it; 
hand, and reluctantly I set my face toward the ; but she perceived me, and opened the window. 
Village, to get ready for a return to Boston. ; ‘How do you do?” she said, smilingly, giving 
In a month, I was back in Crompton—two days} me a floury hand which I longed to kiss, but 
before Thanksgiving. I do not know whether} dared not. ‘This looks like Thanksgiving— 
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doesn’t it?’’ she asked, gayly. ‘I shall be} rate, she passed all questions by. It was finally 

awfully busy, now until Thursday.” ’ arranged that I should come to the house itself, 
‘Aren't you afraid of the air?’ I inquired, ; Thanksgiving Day; and, with this assurance, 

glancing wistfully toward the closed door and } I was obliged at last to depart. 

hoping that she would admit me; but she shook ; 


The great New-England holiday dawned clear 
her head with a smile. 


$ and cold, and at the appointed time I presented 
“Nota bit. Just sit there.’”’” And she pointed ° myself, not without some inward anxiety, at my 
to the broad window-ledge, where I established } grandmother's door. 


I found the stranger, of 
myself comfortably. 


’ whom I was no longer jealous, standing there 
We had a long delightful talk, and Hope was; too. He greeted me with a benevolent smile, 
unusually pleasant. I tried to find out some- 3 which I returned in kind, and Hester Bean, 
thing about herself, but on that subject she was: still bent with rheumatism, opened the door 
always uncommunicative. Perhaps there was } for us. 


I expected her to embrace me heartily; 
something wrong about her father. 


At any‘ but, when she did the same thing to Hope's 
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father, I rather stared at my old friend. Silently 
she led us in and pushed us toward the “ best 
room,”’ in the doorway of which stood Hope, 
radiantly beautiful in a bright merino—she 
seemed metamorphosed. Gently she took each 
of us by the hand and drew us within. 

The stiff sombre room, unchanged in its main 
appointments, had been brightened by the touch 
ofa feminine hand—holly and evergreen decked } 
walls and mantel. Ina great armchair sat my } 


grandmother, an eager look on her face; and, on } 


to her maternal grandmother. The death of this 
relative led her friends to hunt up her father’s 
mother, and the latter had taken care of Hope 
from that time on. In some way, she had lost 
sight of her father, until, about a month previous, 
he had been drawn to his old home and found 
her there. Hope wished to break the news to 
her grandmother gently, fearing a sudden shock. 

‘And now poor Esther and he can be happy 
together,” she ended. 

‘I wish we could be happy in the same way,” 


the sofa, someone was sitting quite unexpectant ; I suggested, tenderly ; but she declined to notice 


and unconscious—it was Esther Rand. 
*@randma,’’ said Hope, leading us toward the 
old lady, and there was a break in her voice, } 
“your two boys have come back to you.” : 
It was a long while before I understood every- } 
thing clearly ; but when: grandmother, tired out, ; 
had to go and lie down, and Hope’s father was ; 
sitting on the sofa close beside his first love | 
who had been fuithful to him twenty years, my ; 
newly-found cousin explained everything. We 
had taken seats in the wide embrasure of the 
great hall-window—where I, at least, was per- 
fectly content. Here Hope told me how her 
father, after leaving home, in anger, had drifted 
to India, where he had married a young gov- 
erness. His wife—her mother—had died when 
Hope was a child, and she had been sent home 


3 my speech. 


‘““Why did you deceive me, by pretending to 
be the hired girl?’’ I asked. 
“Oh, for fun,’ she laughed. Then she 


informed me, with great glee, that her father 
“You can haye the farm 


had come back rich. 
now,”’ she added. 

‘‘Thank you,’ I answered, coldly; ‘I shall 
not interfere with you. I will go away soon; 
grandmother doesn’t need me now.” 

“Then Ill. go with you,” whispere’ this 
inconsequent young woman; and, in spite of 
the riches, I put my arm about her. 

I do not believe five happier people ever ate 
better Thanksgiving pies—I mean, six: for I 
must not forget faithful old Hester—at least, 
not At Cross-Cur Farm. 
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I nave learned, as my life grew weary 
And trouble pressed me hard, 
That every sin is punished, 
Each virtue gains reward. 
The day may be long in coming 
Or the sin may be hidden away, 
But surely for all wrong-doing 
There comes a Judgment Day. 


We may suffer from cruel injustice, 
But there always comes a time 
When every wrong will be righted, 

For the Infinite plan is sublime ; 
And every word of kindness, 

All help to the helpless one, 
Will somewhere find its payment 

Before life’s day is done. 


We need not wait for death's angel, 
To set all wrong things right— 

The scales are evenly balanced, 
And day will follow night. 

We may bear for years in silence 
The wrong by others done, 

But the penalty for their sinning 
Will be borne by them alone. 

Vou. XGVI.—24. 
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We may wait so long for the blessing 
That follows a kindly deed, 

That we think it will somehow miss us; 
But, just in some hour of need, 

When we sigh for a ray of sunshine 
To lighten our lonely way, 

It will come, and be all the sweeter 
For waiting the wearisome day. 


No sin can go unpunished, 
For justice is part of the plan 
That works through life, and always 
For the good of every man ; 
And one cannot sin in darkness 
While another bears the cross, 
Nor one have eternal sunshine 
And another eternal loss, 


A Power above our vision 
Will hold the scales aright 
And evenly will balance 
The darkness and the light: 
We shall find, when our eyes are opened 
Beyond our life’s brief span, 
That there can be no injustice 
In the grand immortal plan. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 334. 


CHAPTER Iii. ot before: the night when he had begun 
HE arrangement had been fu speak words which—oh, what they were to 
made that Mr. Seymour } have been she did not know, for they were 
and two or three inti- } interrupted, and after that evening he had 
mate friends should} never appeared the same! Indeed, within a 
return with the Deverst } fortnight he had gone away, with no farewel) 
party, and, as it would ; to Miss Thomasina save the briefest and most 
be too late for dinner, } abrupt, uttered in the presence of others. And 
Miss Thomasina had } that was thirteen years ago. Oh, what an idiot 
warned them that they } she was, to bewilder her brain by letting those 
must be content with ; memories force themselves upon her till, as 
@ nondescript meal, ; he took her hand, she was puzzled for an 
which the ladies might } instant to know whether she was the Thomas- 
call high tea and the} ina, rich in youth and dreams, of more than 
men supper. It proved a deeade back, or the practical prosaic old 
fortunate that she had been careful to make } maid of to-day. Yes, old maid! .and she said it 
this statement, for, when the guests were all : over and over, with a cruel satisfaction in pun- 
collected, Miss Floyd discovered that, what with ishing her own absurdity. 
Tom’s impromptu invitations, Minnie’s bringing Then, later in the evening, when she was pass- 
home several of her favorite companions, and ing quickly through the rooms in order to attend 
Mrs. Deverst’s off-hand and very general per- > to—she did not just know what, but felt in o 
missions of ‘‘ Oh, you had better come with us | great hurry to do it all the same—she stepped 
too,” spoken right and left, rather more than 3 aside to give place to Tom and Katie Henderson, 
half the picnic-party appeared, as eager to be ; floating down to the swift measure of the “Storm 
fed and amused as if they had not been under- } Galop,” and was brought close to Mrs. Marsh 
going both operations for the greater part of the $and her brother, standing with their backs 
day. Miss Thomasina’s resources, however, were ; toward her, and heard Annie say: 
always equal to any emergency. ** Do you find Thomasina much changed ?” 
It was late before the guests departed, and Then her breath quite stopped for a second 
everybody voted the evening charming—evety- } and she caught the response: 
body, unless it might be the ruling spirit thereof, *‘Oh, very, very much !’’ 
for in truth Miss Thomasina was doubtful Thomasina fairly gave Tom a push as he was 
whether she had enjoyed it; at least, it ranked } doing some insane ‘back steps,’ and got by 
among those pleasures that are so closely allied } him. She had not quite regained her breath, 
to pain they resemble certain draughts in which } but she had recovered her full recollection, was 
bitter and sweet are so artfully mingled that the } able cléirly to separate the past from the present, 
palate is at a loss to decide which flavor pre-} and was not likely a second time to fall into the 
dominates. } bewildered state which had dizzied her while 
A sensation of breathless haste had oppressed } Dighy Thorne held her hand in the quadrille— 
her from the beginning to the end. Whatever: the hand he had so often talked pretty nonsense 
she was doing, she felt as if she must at once} about in the old days. Thomasina remembered 
leave it and do something else. Half the} this too as she hurried on, and, when she reached 
remarks people made to her escaped her ear. } the corridor, she struck her white palm fiercely 
Past and present mixed themselves up in so odd $ on a table she had run against, and, as she did 
‘a fashion that once, when walking through a} 80, caught sight of her excited face in the mirror 
quadrille with Digby Thorne for her partner, $ above and shook her fist, aching from the force 
she could almost have believed it was a continua-{ of the blow, at her image, uttering one single 


tion of the last dance they had had, thirteen { exclamation with as much passion as ever § 
(446) 
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youthful heroine put into a long dramatic speech, 
though, after all, the ejaculation was only: 

«Donkey !”’ 

Perhaps it was.a pity that Miss Floyd had not 
politely waited for her nephew to finish his 
“back steps,” for then she would have discovered 
that Digby Thorne had not completed his sen- 
tence, which ended thus: ‘She was a very strik- 


ing-looking girl, but nothing compared to what | 


she is as & woman. 
cen! ” 
The evening was over at last, and Miss Thom- 


asina bade good-night to her relatives and the $ ever!’ cried Thomasina. 


two visitors, alleging extreme fatigue as an 
excuse for her instant departure. 

“No wonder you are tired,” observed Mr. 
Thorne; ‘‘you have been busy enough for ten 
people. I see you have not lost your faculty of 
making everything you undertake a success.” 


back, mouse; I miss you dreadfully when you 
are away.” 


“And I you. 
much.”’ 

“ Except your mother, of course.” 

“Oh, of course; but then, you—you— How 
shall I express it? You supplement the darling 
mamsey. As Tom says, you are ‘the pillar of 
the house.’ Qh, good gracious! aunty, how 


There’s nobody I miss so 


She is positively magnifi- {lucky for us that no Samson ever came along, 


strong enough to carry off our prop.” 

‘* Bless the girl, she’s more addle-pated than 
** You mix your sen- 
tences up so that one can’t make head or tail of 


3 your meaning—always supposing that you have 


any !’’ 
“Oh, I know very well what I mean!’’ 
exclaimed Minnie. “I hate gossips. They 


} ought—they ought to be tied up to bed-posts,”’ 


“Which proves that old maids have their use,”’ ; she added, searching for a proper means of pun- 


replied Thomasina, laughing, as she left the ° 


ishment, and inspired with the comparison by 


room; the moment the words had escaped her } chancing to glance toward her aunt’s couch. 


lips, as sorry for having uttered them as she had 
been when she flung their cynical bitterness at 
her nephew a few hours before. 


and then shut her door. 


She thought she had locked the entrance to} 
her citadel and secured solitude for that night. got no sting! She's never worth minding— 
but nearly an hour afterward she discovered her } 


mistake. 
opening and the appearance of Minnie. 


she, ‘so I ventured in. It seems you are no 
more sleepy than I—what are you doing?” 

“Doing?’’ repeated her aunt, in confusion, 
then making a clutch at her self-possession to 
add: “‘ Getting ready for bed, of course—where 
you ought to have been half an hourago, you 
monkey.” 

“Why, you’ve not even touched your hair!” 
said Minnie. ‘Let me do it; I always like to. 
Nobody ever had such pretty hair as you, Aunt 
Tom !’’ 

“Don’t waste your time injuring your vener- 
able relative’s mind by flattery,’ retorted 
Thomasina. ‘Make haste and go to bed, else 
you’ll be tired to death to-morrow.” 

“Not a bit of it. Amusing myself never tires 
me; it’s only doing what I don’t like,” replied 
Minnie, with laughing candor. ‘‘ What a delight- 
ful day we have had. I am so glad we got here 
for the picnic.” 

“Soam I—very,’’ returned Miss Thomasina, 
heartily. “It’s exceedingly nice to have you 








«Don’t tie them to mine, if you please,” said 


Miss Thomasina. ‘But, as I'm not a gossip, 


As she passed } nor you either, whence this tragic outburst ?”’ 
upstairs, Miss Floyd once more, with great ; 


energy, pronounced her shibboleth—-“ Donkey !” 


“I'd like to have snapped Mrs. Tracy’s nose 
off!’ cried Minnie. ‘I never did like that 
woman, and to-day I quite hated her.” 

“She’s a sort of human mosquito, only she’s 


{ doesn’t mean any harm by her silly gabble,”’ 
She was roused from thought by a} observed Miss Thomasina, consolingly. 


light tap at the door, followed by its sudden } 


“Well, I always say the singing of mosqui- 


toes is more aggravating than their bite,’’ 
£E g ’ 


“T saw the light through the key-hole,” cried ; responded Minnie. ‘And to go and try to 


make me uncomfortable before I’d been back an 
hour—why, it was downright waspish !’”’ 

‘“‘What has poor little Mrs.- Tracy done, 
mouse ?”” 

“ She said—don’t be vexed; at least, not with 
me. You may rig her as much as you please, 
and I’m sure I wish you’d give it to her well—” 

‘‘ The elegance of these modern young ladies!” 
parenthesized Thomasina. 

“Oh, it’s Tom’s fault. 
slang that he corrupts me.” 

“Of course; but just now it’s not Tom’s 
crimes, but Ellen Tracy’s, that are in question. 
What did she say ?”’ 

‘«‘That—that—oh, that they all believed you 
and—and Mr. Seymour had settled matters at 
last,’’ stammered Minnie. 

«I was not aware that we had any to settle,” 
replied her aunt, calmly. ‘* My dear, poor Ellen 
was an impertinent idiot to make such a speech, 
and you are an equal idiot, minus the imperti- 
nence, to have paid any attention.” 


He talks so much 
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«I didn’t,” ssid Minnie. ‘I only told her 
that mamma disliked me .to hear gossip, 
especially dbout my:own relations! I heard her 
afterward tell Mr. Thompson that I was dread- 
fully spoiled .and conceited; so I knew I'd 
vexed her, and glad encugh I was! But there 
isn’t a word of truth in it; I know there isn’t 
Such an old thing as he! Not but what hes 
very nice; but you wouldn't think of it! Just 
say you wouldn't.” 

“As for his being old, so am I; as for saying 
I wouldn’t, perhaps it would be more decorous 
to wait till he asks me,” said Thomasina, laugh- 


“Oh, ask you! I’m nota bat, whatever else 
Iam. He and half a dozen others would jump 
to get you !”’ 

*¢It seems I possess property I was not aware 
of—a preserve of admirers,’ returned Thomas- 
ina, gayly. 

«‘There shan't any of them have you. I know 
it’s awfully selfish; but there shan't!’’ cried 
Minnie, laughing, yet quite in earnest all the 
while. 

Thomasina laid her hand on the girl’s head 
and said, in a voice which had lost all playful- 
ness, and was not only grave, but a little sad: 

“* My dear, don't ever speak or think of such 
a thing again! My destiny was settled long 
ago; I mean, I was preordained to be what I 
am—an old maid—and I am quite content.’’ 

“You ordained it,’ cried Minnie, “for 
mamma says you had more offers than any girl 
in the county, though I'm very glad you 
refused them all, and I'll never talk like this 
again ; it is actually impertinent.” 

‘No, dear; but I don't like it, especially 
about a person so intimate here. I shall give 
Ellen Tracy a bit of my mind. I cannot, and 
I will not, risk having my pleasant relations 
with an old friend disturbed, or you or any of 
the rest of the family tormented by her absurd 
fancies,’ said Thomasina, and now her voice had 
lost its sadness, though Minnie did not dream 
that catching its mournful ring had exasperated 
Thomasina into her severe speech against Mrs. 
Tracy—it was herself that Miss Floyd was vexed 
with, not her gossiping acquaintance. ; 

“I hope you'll give her a big bit!” cried 
Minnie. ‘ But, after all, aunt, it is selfish of us 
to feel as we do! Tom often says you have 
sacrificed your life for us.”’ 

“Goose!” broke in Thomasina, laughing 
again. ‘Do I look like a victim?” 

«Qh, you are perfect !’’ cried Minnie. “Still, 
I often think it a pity, now that I am older and 
have more sense—’ 


- “Just tell me one thing,’ interrupted 
Thomasina, eager to get the talk away from her- 
self: ‘‘ what did you mean about always need- 
ing me to keep you straight? Have you, in 
spite of that vast age and that newly-developed 
wisdom on which you pride yourself, been get- 
ting into some little bother?” 

“Oh, no, no; not quite that, only men will be 
so silly! I-—you know I don’t tell things—so 
many girls are shabby about it; but telling you 
is only just thinking out loud.”’ 

‘* You shall confess, if it will make your mind 
easier. You know, my dear, I have warned you 
of one fault: you won't believe it, but you are 
a little bit of a flirt.’’ 

“Oh, I hope not; I don’t mean to be,” 
rejoined Minnie. ‘Indeed, I don’t think I'm 
to biame this time. You remember Charley 
Marston? He was here last summer.” 

** Well, as I've seen him every summer since 
he was ten years old, even my failing memory 
keeps a place for him. So, he has been foolish? 
I thought he would have waited.” Here Thom- 
asina paused, but added mentally: ‘If he had, 
you would have found out, very likely, that you 
had always been fond of him.’ 

‘“‘When he'd been almost like a brother—the 
deceitfulness of men!’ cried, Minnie, perhaps 
half unconsciously trying to forget certain pangs 
} of conscience in a diatribe against the male sex 
in general. ‘I told him so; and it was down- 
right insolent, too—”’ 

** Come, come, mouse—that’s absurd.’’ 

“JT don’t mean that! Of course, if he chose 
to be silly enough to 1—to like me, that was 
his affair. But suddenly to be jealous, and of 





$a person I had only known a week! Though, 
as I told that ridiculous Charley, he was quite 
charming enough to offer me an excuse, if I 
had—’”’ 

“Which he? what he? in mercy’s name! 
If it was Charley, why should he have been 
dissatisfied ?”” 

“Of course it wasn't! Mr. Thorne! Yes, 
actually, he dared to say I was beginning to 
flirt with Mr. Thorne!” 

‘«Mr,. Thorne? A man old enough to be your 
father—nearly forty !"’ 

“Oh, he’s only thirtyseven! Mrs. Marsh 
told me so!" 

Thomasina had no need to be set right in 
regard to the gentleman’s age, but she did not 
say so—she only observed: 

‘Well, almost a stranger to you.” 

‘Yes; but, of course, he didn’t seem like one. 





And oh, Aunt Tom, he is perfectly charming! 
I wonder you never talked more about him!” 
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“T am sure you had heard of him often 
enough; for that matter, I see no reason why 
you should not remember him—you were nearly 
five when he went away,’ Thomasina answered. 

«T believe I did recollect him. I didn’t mean 
@ stranger in that way. Only, it was so many 


“That. he had grown rather an elderly gentle- 
man, in your opinion,’”’ interrupted her aunt, 
impelled to speak against her will. 

“Elderly? Nobody would dream of calling 
him that! And heso handsome! Very young 
men look like—like—oh, immature fruit.’’ 

“Qh!” observed Thomasina, and stopped. 

‘‘ What I meant was.”’ pursued Minnie, ‘that 
I had grown up since he went away—that was 
what made the difference.”’ 

“Ah, that made the difference,’”? murmured 
Thomasina. 

“Of course. I knew you would understand 
at once!’ cried Minnie, triumphantly. And 





Miss Thomasina sank back in her chair, over- 
whelmed by the consciousness that she did not 
in the least understand, enraged by a sudden fear 
that she did not wish to, and, above all other 
sensations, feeling the necessity for appearing 
perfectly calm if she had thie faintest desire ever 
to be on decent terms with Thomasina Floyd so 
long as life might last. But Minnie was too 
full of her subject to notice her aunt’s looks 
or manner, even if they had held—what neither 
did—any betrayal of her confusion and inex- 
plicable agitation, and hurried on: ‘ But that 
absurd Charley could not! Naturally, finding 
me @ grown woman’’—one must be exactly 
seventeen and three-quarters to pronounce the 
words with the effective dignity that Minnie 
did—“ Mr. Thorne treated me as such; and 
yet, all the while, his having known me, when 
I was a child, gave a sort of—of intimacy at 
ence. You understand {” 

“Perfeetly,”’ Thomasina murmured, more at 
sea than ever, yet conscious that stable land was 
close within view whenever she could make up 
her mind to open her eyes and survey it. “Of 
course.” 

‘Of course,” echoed Minnie. “So would any- 
body in his senses; but Charley Marston must 
needs go out of his. And he talked—oh, my 
goodness, he talked such rubbish! We'll skip 


the poetry—telling me he had always—always—” 

“Loved you!’ broke in Thomasina, with a 
frankness she felt to be positively brutal. 

“« Well—yes,”’ assented Minnie. 
wasn’t what made me angry. 
should have said ‘no’—three times over. 
the same—” 


“But that 
Of course, I 
All 


a 





**Oh, you would have said ‘no’ in any case.”’ 

‘*Why, Aunt Tom—a boy! Whom do you 
take me for?’’ cried Minnie. 

“Oh!” said Thomasina, again, now feeling 
that her brain was a mere pulp, and aware 
that her exclamation had neither significance 
nor sense. “I mean—poor Charley.”” Then 
she stopped, knowing that only made matters 
worse, and doubtful whether it was what she 
meant after all. t 

“Poor me, I should gay,’ said Minnie, 
naturally roused to a keener appreciation of 
her own wrongs by her aunt’s ill-judged sym- 
pathy for the offender. ‘* How dared he to say 
I flirted, to say I had. encouraged him—him— 
Charley, I mean? Don’t say I’m not clear! 
And all because Mr. Thorne was nice and 
attentive! Oh, if you mean to defend him!’’ 

‘Mr. Thorne?’’ asked Thomasina, desperately. 

“If you mean to tease me, I'll go to bed!” 
cried Minnie. 

‘““No, no—Charley, of course,’ amended 
Thomasina. Then vexation at her own folly 
gave her strength to assert herself a little, 
and she added: ‘But you do tell things in 
a very confused way. Come now—let us get 
at ‘the bottom: Why should Charley be jealous 
of Mr. Thorne?” 

“Do I know? Does he? I don’t suppose 
I’m so ugly, a man can’t bear to look at me; 
and, as for Charley Marston's thinking nobody 
has the right except himself—and, I fancy, 
I taught him he had none—none whatever— 
why, I might as well be a Hindoo idol shut up 
in a box at once and done with it, and so I 
told him.” 

Between a desire to laugh, which she repressed 
for fear of hurting Minnie, and a desire to burst 
out erying, which would bring disgrace on her- 
self, Thomasina took refuge, woman-like, in an 
excuse to end the interview: 

“ The truth is, I’m stupider than a dormouse,” 
said she. ‘*1 have been on my feet since six 
o'clock this morning, and I’m so tired I haven't 
an idea left. Don’t think me unsympathizing, 
my deary, and to-morrow you shall tell me all 
about it.’ 

“Qh, there’s no more! I settled Master 
Charley. We quarreled for good and all,” 
returned Minnie, belligerently. +‘ No, I wouldn’t 
quarrel; but I just told him that hereafter we 
would be acquaintances so slight that he would 
not venture on impertinence again.” 

“And now you are sorry you were so hard— 
so determined, I mean,’’ said Thomasina, driven 
nearly frantie by finding that some uncontrol- 
lable yet unexplained impulse impelled her to 
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ask,the question and kept her breathless with 
@ hope that the response would be an affirmative 
one. 5 

‘‘Sorry? How could I bef’ Minnie asked, 
with a composure dashed by a decorous sadness. 
‘I was sorry, of course, to lose a friend—one 
always is; but, as I told Charley, when he comes 
to his senses and can view things in their right 
light, he will find me ready to forgive. I hope 
Iam not unreasonable—no, nor unreasoning ! 
But he is’ both; boys always are. So I daresay 
he’ll pout for awhile—till he loses his head or 
his heart over some other girl. He'll be sure 
to do it, though, in a few months. Boys always 
have to experience at least half a dozen what 
they call heart-breaks before they grow into 
men and are really capable of falling in love— 
even of understanding what the word means.” 

Thomasina was so crushed by the hail-stones 
of Minnie’s precocious wisdom that she was 
incapable of speech. Indeed, she even forgot 
any need of reply, so engrossed was she by one 
thought—how suddenly this wisdom had devel- 
oped, how much the girl had changed, and it 
was sageness only to be learned by feeling on 
her own part! 

She was roused from her sort of trance of 
vague misery by Minnie’s saying: “I'm a 
brute, to keep you up; I won't a second longer ! 
Go: to bed, you darling, and sleep like the 
enchanted princess! Don’t you fret over me. 
I only told you this just to show you I’m quite 
able to manage my own affairs and set tiresome 
creatures like Charley Marston in their place. 
Yes, indeed! And I could help you, only you 
never need any; but it’s so nice to think that 
now we can talk freely, equal to equal. Oh, I 
do like being grown up!” 

And Minnie kissed her aunt, took her candle, 
and ran out of the room, pausing on the thresh- 
old to bid Thomasina go to bed at once and 
not be foolish enough to sit up, in a tone that 
would have been patronizing in a grandmother, 


_leaving Miss Floyd so utterly paralyzed by her 


closing burst of eloquence that she sat motion- 
less for at least half an hour, with her mind a 
hopeless chaos. The clock roused her by sharply 
striking one, as if reproaching her idiocy, and 
Thomasina started, with a sensation of guilt, and 
began to prepare for bed. 

Just as she was ready to extinguish her light, 
she walked to the mirror and addressed her 
image in these words: 

‘“Nothing more natural. She is just at the 
age when girls admire men double their age— 
he just old enough, man-like, to be a fool and 
fall in love with a baby—and, anyway, it’s none 








of your business, Thomasina Floyd! Your mis- 
sion in life is te take care of your nieces and 
nephews, and, after them, your grand-nieces and 
nephews! You are old, my dear, old and stupid, 
and you don’t eatch new ideas readily. But 
this matter really is none of your affair. One 
can understand that poor boy Charley Marston 
thinking it his—but you! Go to bed, Thomas- 
ina, go to bed !”” 
And Thomasina went. 





CHAPTER IV. 

"THe next morning, at breakfast, the subject 
of house-hunting was broached by Mr. Thorne, 
whereupon Mrs. Deverst reproached him for 
being in haste to get away from them; but he 
explained that he was anxious to give his chil- 
dren the benefit of the sea-air as soon as possi- 
ble, and, with many protestations of gratitude, 
steadfastly refused to listen:to his hostess’s prop- 
osition that the small people should be sent for 
at once, and remain at Cliff House until lodg- 
ings were found. 

«There are apparently no limits to your hos- 
pitality, my dear Mrs. Deverst,’’ he said, ‘‘ but 
there are to my conseience, although I am a 
man! To bring a troop of children and serv- 
ants in upon you is more than I am prepared 
to do,” 

«+ Besides,” observed his sister, “ Thomasina 


is sure that Laurel Cottage will suit perfectly ; 


80, in that case, there need be no delay.”’ 

“We could not see the agent yesterday,” 
added Mrs. Deverst; ‘but his wife said he 
would be back this morning. After breakfast, 
we will all go down and look at the place.” 

“All except this poor slave!’ cried Tom. 
“No second holiday for me; I must be off to 
the office. Duty calls, and I obey.” 

“When you happen to be in the humor,” 
amended his aunt, who was as placid and cheer- 
ful as if she had lately risen from pleasant 
slumbers, instead of having sought vainly for 
sleep till near daylight. 

‘* You will give us the benefit of your advice, 
I hope, Miss Floyd,” said Mr. Thorne, with 
more earntstness than seemed necessary. 

“She must, of course; in fact, she’s got to 
settle the whole thing!’ said Mrs. Marsh— 
a sentiment which was echoed by Mrs. Deverst 
and Minnie, while little Jenny piped: ‘ Nobody 
ever can or does settle things except Aunt Ina; 
they’d be sure to go all wrong.” 

The party was rising from the table as Jenny 
uttered her dictum, and Mr. Thorne smiled 
approvingly at the child. He had a very sweet 


‘smile, which lighted up his grave sad face in 
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@ wouderful manner; but the gravity came 
speedily back when Thomasina said : 

“You are all very complimentary.. ] blush 
and am truly grateful; but, unfortunately, I 
have an engagement this morning.” 

“Oh, you can put it off,’ returned her sister, 
who always thought that anything which inter- 
fered with little pleasures could be deferred. 

“TI am afraid aot,” Thomasina answered, 
«Mr, Seymour is to call for me atten. We have 
appointed to meet some people at Creswick.” 

Creswick was a village a few miles off, in 
which both Thomasina aad Mr. Seymour ewned 
property, and they were very busy just then 
with a scheme for certain sanitary reforms in 9 
quarter where the families of numerous fisher- 
men were huddled together in lodgings that 
threatened te become a hot-bed for epidemics 
if strenuous measures were not taken at, once. 

Thomasina s announcement was received with 
exclamations of disappointment by the ladies, 
but Mr. Thorne looked very dignified, and only 
remarked : 

“« Of course, L could not think for an instant 
of asking Miss Floyd to give up an t 


The party did not return until somewhat 
beyond the luncheon-hour, and, as they reached 
the verandah, Thomasing and Mr. Seymour drove 
up, the former looking very brilliant and ani- 
mated, matters over at Creswick having been 
managed to her complete satisfaction. She was 
so full of the subject, that, beyond a few 
expressions of polite interest, she could pay 
ne attention to the information that, after 
visiting a number of houses, Laurel Cottage 
had been unanimously given the palm— Mr, 
Thorne had already taken it for twelve months, 
and telegraphed to his mother-in-law that he 
should go for his children the next day. 

“T had no idea he would rush away from us 
in this feshion,” Mrs. Deverst said, dolefully; 
‘*I thought he and Annie would step a week 
at least. But I might as. well have pleaded 
with a stone wall.” 

“We shall only be twenty minutes’ walk 
distant,’ he answered. <‘I assure you, I fully 
appreciate your kindness, still [ am very anxious 
to get my little flock settled at once.”’ 

‘‘ Naturally,” said Thomasina, with cheerful 
acqui And that ended the subject. 





No doubt, sister, you and Mrs. Deverst will be 
quite able. te decide whether the house will 
answer. You will come—won’t you, Miss 
Minnie? I want my first glimpse of the place 
to be as sunshiny as possible.” 

“That's a new name for Min! We often 
call her Noise, but we never thought of calling 
her Sunshine!’’ Tom exclaimed, with a fiendish 
desire to turn his sister into ridicule which 
was truly fraternal, forgetting that carrying 
out the impulse involved a slight disrespect 
toward their guest, 

Mr. Thorne joined in the laughter, though 
he looked a trifie crestfallen, as a man always 
does when he has perpetrated a rather flowery 
speech and hears it burlesqued. As for Minnie, 
though her appreciation of fun forced her to 
laugh heartily, she felt it brutal of Tom to 
have spoken; for, however wise one may have 
grown at seventeen and three-quarters, 3 com- 
pliment is worth rewarding with a blush. 
Thomasina.. noticed the blush, though nobody 
else did—she noticed, too, Mr. Thorne’s faint 
betrayal of discomfiture. She paused by Min- 
nie’s chair, to put a rose in the girl's waving 
tresses, then went out of the room; and, when 
she had closed the door behind her, she 
ejaculated one word: *‘Men!’’ But the tone 
was so exactly that in which she had on the 
previous night exclaimed ‘ Donkey!’ that, if 
Mr. Thorne had heard, he might possibly have 
appeared still more crestfallen, 





She and Mr. Seymour went off to the library, 
to write some letters in regard to their joint 
business, and stepped there so long that Mr, 
Thorne rather fretfully observed that either 
they must be composing epistles enough to form 
several volumes, else Miss Floyd was teaching 
Mr. Seymour to write. This feeble jest amused 
his three listeners exceedingly ; and, when the 
elderly gentleman had gone and Thomasina again 
appeared, they repeated it for her benefit; but 
she only smiled condescendingly and said: 

‘I’m afraid the teaching is all on the other 
side; Mr. Seymour is one of those rare people 
from whom one can always learn something.” 

Her sister and Mrs. Marsh exchanged rapid 
glances; they had already confided to each 
other their mutual suspicion that there was 
a certain change in Thomasina toward her old 
friend and admirer, and Minnie, still ready te 
be annoyed by the recollection of Ellen Tracy’s 
gossip, in spite of the assurances she had 
received, said quickly : 

‘*L thought he would never go! Aunt Ina, 
Mr. Thorne and I have been waiting a whole 
hour for you; we want a stroll on the shore.” 

‘I am very, very sorry you did wait,’’ said 
Thomasina, ‘‘for I shall have to beg you to 
excuse.me; I am go tired that I must rest— 
yesterday’s festivities have given me a head 
ache.”” 

But there was no great amount of regret 
expressed in her yoice, and Mr, Thorne mentally 
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decided that the plea of headache was a polite 
fiction—so he set oft -with Miss Minnie in a some- 
what subdued mood; but, luckily, to seventeen 
and three-quarters, a little melancholy seems 
very poeticat and attractive in a man —as 
interesting as a well-written novel or one of 
Tennyson's best idyls. 

Mr. Thorne postponed his journey for two 


setting. forth to a luncheon at Mr. Thorne’s 
house, and substituted some soft folds of white 
tulle instead—becoming enough, but in which 
she did not look so young and fresh as the 
ribbons had made her. 

She thought herself cross and irritable, but 
nobody else perceived it. She was the head 
and -front of the amusements, the mainstay of 





days, owing to a discovery that some repairs } her home, the confidante of all her acquaint- 
were requisite in the kitchen-chimney of his} ances, high and low, and, between care for 
new house; then he went in search of his} other people’s pleasures and necessities, gave 
children, and, before the week ended, he and} herself no rest; and, when Mr. Thorne’s 
his family were comfortably established in the } youngest daughter was ill for a week, she 
pretty cottage, which he beautified with numer- } nursed her night and day, and rather snubbed 
ous quaint ornaments and treasures from Aus- 3 the father when he tried to thank her. 

tralia and Japan. His offspring proved nice ; ‘ Indeed, there had been from the first a 
little people, though precocious Jenny rather } certain constraint in the relations between the 
looked down upon them as childish, and their ; pair, which was odd, considering that they had 


father speedily grew one of the most popular 
men in the neighborhood. 

“The fact of becoming so doesn’t necessarily 
involve any special merit on the man’s part, 
in a place where there are as many old maids 
and not-over-youthful widows as we have here,’- 
observed Miss Thomasina. 

This cruel speech was uttered to Ellen Tracy, 
who had been indulging in enthusiastic remarks 
that would have sounded more appropriate in 
the mouth of seventeen than seven-ana-thirty , 
and poor Mrs. Tracy had to endure it sub- 
missively, for Miss Thomasina had fulfilled her 
threat of giving the lady “‘a bit of her mind.” 
Indeed, of late, the spinster often caught her- 
self uttering sharp speeches like that above 
quoted, and it was so foreign to her habit that 
she wondered at herself and said over and over 
to her image in the mirror: ‘‘ You're turning 
into a regular old cat at last! I wouldn’t have 
believed it of you!” 

But popular Mr. Thorne certainly was, and 
deservedly so. His sister remained three weeks 
as his guest, and garden-parties and sailing- 
parties and dances and pleasantnesses of all 
sorts were constantly on foot, and Thomasina 
Floyd found them all a weariness—though why, 
she could not tell, for she had always been fond 
of such little gayeties; nor could she tell why 
she wore her most sombre gowns and arranged 
her hair more plainly than usual—sbe who 
loved bright colors and dress; but she did so, 
and the expostulations of her relatives were 
unavailing. 

“Tam old,” she said, ‘and I’m not going to 
make myself ridiculous by acting and dressing 
as if I were twenty.’’ And she resolutely took 
off a knot of brilliant ribbons which Minnie had 
just pinned at her throat, preparatory to their 


’ known each other all their lives; and, as time 
went on, matters, so far from improving, grew 
’ worse. Though botlr were amiable toward every- 
} hody else, they could never hit upon a subject 
on which they agreed, and Thomasina was 
intolerant of his opinions, and he sareastic in 
regard to hers. It became an understood thing 
; among their friends that Miss Floyd and Mr. 
’ Thorne did not like each other—it seemed 
strange, but so it was. 
Minnie and the gentleman had speedily grown 
} very intimate; indeed, in secret eonclave, the 
gossips did not scruple to eall their intercourse 
a flirtation, and they thought—being widows 
3 and elderly virgins—that Mr. Thorne showed 
poor taste, and that Minnie was absolutely bold. 
They wondered at her mother’s and her aunt's 
blindness, though they were very cautious to 
$ talk only among the circle of the affiliated ; for 
‘ Ellen Tracy had confided the “ horrible wigging” 
‘she had received from Miss Thomasina, and 
none of the band of news-mongers desired to 
fall under the ban of that lady’s displeasure. 
Time went on, the summer passed, and the 
nt followed. Mr. Thorne had been more 
} 





than six months an inhabitant of Fentwick, 
and, to the eye of the ordinary observer, 
matters in the Cliff House family progressed 
as usual, with the addition of an exceedingly 
agreeable person joined to its circle. 
But there was one keen pair of eyes that 
looked below this quiet exterior. Thomasina, 
at first, felt rather than'saw that an odd change 
was creeping over the household; and nov, 
after the lapse of these many weeks, she was 
suddenly brought face to face in a rather alarn- 
ing manner with the fact that these changes 
were important. 

She had from the first made up her mind 
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that the pair had not entered into a flirtation, 
as Ellen Tracy said, but drifted abruptly into 
a romance, or idyl, or. whatever poetical name 
one chose to give it, against the furtherance 
and growth of which only two objections could 
be urged—the difference in age between the 
pair, and the fact that marrying Mr. Thorne 
might possibly render Minnie a grandmother 
before thirty. As for the responsibility about 
the children, that did not weigh with Thomasina 
—the relatives of Mr. Thorne’s deceased wife 
could take the oldest boy, and she would take 
the twins herself. 

“And # good thing for the children,” thought 
Thomasina. ‘And, as for him and Minnie, it 
may turn out well and it may not—and that 
is all you can say in regard to any marriage.” 

For weeks, Thomasina had rested content— 
no, that is not precisely the right word: con- 


fident—that her suspicion was correct, and } 


had dismissed from her mind the affairs of her 
niece and Digby Thorne ‘‘as none of her busi- 
ness, after all”’; but now, at the expiration of 
these months, she could no longer do so. 
Digby Thorne had been making mischief— 
whether intentionally or not, she was unpre- 
pared to say, but mischief he had been making 
and in divers quarters. 

First and foremost—because, as she had sat 


down to think the whole business clearly out, ; 


it was better to begin with the neighborhood— 
of late, he. and Mr. Seymour had grown very 
intimate, and, since that time, her old tried 
friend, John Seymour, had quite altered toward 
herself. It was not that she complained of his 
tacitly acquiescing in her desire to keep their 
intercourse on simply friendly grounds—she 
felt. glad of that; but he was reserved—almost 
avoided her. More than once, when she had 
entered the drawing-room, ignorant that he 
was there, and found him with her sister, he 
seemed absolutely confused. What it all meant, 
she did not know. A fault somewhere, there 
was; not hers; not, she was sure, John Sey- 
mour’s; of course, not sweet little Marian’s; 
so there remained only Digby Thorne to make 
@ scapegoat of—and she did it. 


And worse—much worse—Minnie’s spirits 
altered, varied from unnatural gayety to more 
unnatural gloom, and, at length, she began 
fairly to grow pale and thin; and, suddenly, 


Thomasina discovered that Minnie was no 
longer the sharer of Digby Thorne's walks— 
it was Minnie’s mother! And, while her 
bewilderment was at its height, Ellen Tracy 
said to her, one day: 

“You told me, next time I got so curious that 


} I should die if I didn’t gossip, to come and ask 
you ‘outright—so I want to know: Is it Minnie 
or her mother Mr. Thorne is after? I’ve not 
opened my lips to a human being—I’d take my 
oath of that; but people are saying he has left 
off paying attention to the daughter and is 

’ making up to the mamma. I thought it only 
kind to tell you. There may be nothing in it— 
though poor dear Minnie does look very poky 
lately. Now, of course, if you choose, you can 
carry out your threat and have me exorcised 
—I mean, ostracized; but I shall have the 
consciousness of having done my duty by my 
friends, for I’m very fond of you all—and 
fonder of you, Thomasina, than any of the 
others, in spite of the dreadful way you've 
treated me.’’ 

And Miss Thomasina was so aghast that, for 

’ once in her life, she was silenced, and Mrs. 

Tracy had her revenge. To be sure, Thomasina 

> pulled herself together,’’ after a little, and 
said coldly: 

«Ellen, you were born a fool, bred a fool, 
and, of course, you'll live and die a fool— 
there’s nothing else the matter.’ 

But, all the same, Thomasina had been 
momentarily crushed, and Mrs. Tracy knew it 
and was content—for she was a virtuous and 

} religious woman, and would not cherish ani- 

} mosity and crave vengeance on those who had 

} despitefully used her; but, when Providence 

} elected to punish them, she could not pretend 

re feel regret—for that would be flying in the 

3 face of Providence; and, if she chanced to be 

3 chosen as the minister of chastisement, she 

’ must not feebly shrink from her duty because 
it happened to be painful. 

An hour later, Thomasina, roused from her 

’ misery by a feeling that her brain would soften 
if she did‘ not arrive at grounds for a decision 
of some sort, went abruptly into Minnie’s Toom 
—with what intent, she did not well know— 
and found the girl seated by a window, weeping 
as if her heart would break. 

Nobody could resist Thomasina Floyd when 
she offered sympathy and begged for confidence 
—indeed, poor Minnie had sobbed herself into 
such an hysterical state that she would hav 
been incapable of any effort at self-restraint 

_ it occurred to her to attempt it; and, 
before long, Thomasina could put together her 

 weetcte sentences sufficiently to form an entity 

which filled her with wrath, and—as might be 

expected — Digby Thorne was the person in 
fault © Minnie’s confession. broken and inco-+ 
herent, ran about in this wise: 

«T—I trusted him; I thought he was se 
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different from that foolish Charley Marston— 
whom I never, never will forgive; but men 
are all alike! Why, he made me believe that, 
if he cared for anybody, it was— But I needn't 
be dishonorable because he is, and I promised 
not to tell! And now for him to turn about 
and pay such attention to mamma that all the 
town is talking—daring to ask me how I fancy 
the idea of a stepfather! And it wasn’t Mrs. 
Tracy, either! And mamma wouldn’t—I’m 
sure she wouldn’t—especially if she knew what 
he said to me weeks ago, and I keeping the 
secret! But I won’t, if this go on! And oh, 
Aunt Ina, do speak to mamma—kindly, you 
know, because she'd be hurt. I know she 
wouldn’t— Still—” 

And, just here in the monologue—which T have 
set down together, though its recitation took a 
good deal of time, owing to sobs, interruptions, 
questions from Thomasina whieh only confused 
matters—there came a knock At the door. 

‘Don’t let anybody in!’ moaned ‘Minnie. 

Her aunt stepped into the corridor, and was 
met by the English maid, who said hurriedly: 

‘Oh, if you please, mum, Mrs. Deverst wants 
you at once. - ’m afraid she's ill.” 

*«Tll?”’ cried Thoémasina, and Minnie echoed 
the exclamation. 

‘No, no; she ‘says’ she isn’t. But you 
mustn't come; Miss Minnie. She said par- 
tic’lar only Miss Thomasina. And I don’t 
think she’s ill—it’s her nerves.” 

So, down the corridor sped Thomasina, and 
entered her sister’s private sitting-room, to find 
that lady in a state closely resembling that in 
which the spinster had discovered her niece. 








Here Mrs. Deverst broke down and hid her 
face. 

“Do, do tell me what it all means !’’ moaned 
Thomasina. 

“Oh, I stopped him so quickly that he had 
nothing to tell !’’ cried little Mrs. Deverst, rush- 
ing into a rage and stamping her feet. ‘1 didn’t 
understand at first—the—the crocodile! It 
wasn’t till he said—he’d been talking such 
blank-verse that I thought he was beginning 
to propose for Minnie—then he burst out with 
‘You and the children shall never regret it— 
I promise that.’ Then I saw what he was at; 
for a minute, I eouldn’t speak.’ 

‘“Well? Well?’ demanded Thomasina. 

Oh, he began again and said: + Promise :to 
think, to look favorably— He couldn’t get 
further. I burst out then and said: ‘I'll never 
look at you again, unless you promise this shall 
be the last time you talk in such an absurd 
fashion.’ He stared, quite aghast, but had the 
impudence to add: ‘I can’t promise; after so 
many years that my heart—’”’ 

“Oh!” ejaculated Thomasina, in a tone of 
disgust. 

‘That was all I eould bear,’ pursued Mrs. 
Deverst. ‘Up I got—I declare, I’m afraid I 
bounced! ‘Good-morning,’ said I, and out 
I dashed. Oh, Thomasina, to think he could 
be such a fool—ecould imagine me such an 
idiot! Marry a man: four years younger 
than I! As Mr. Seymour said, only the other 
day: ‘A woman’s husband ought always to be 
much the older.’’’ 

And here this interview was interrupted by 
a knock; Thomasina opened the door—-the 


“Now, is this Digby Thorne’s doing too?” English maid again. 


thought Thomasina, and was astounded to dis- 
cover she had thought aloud; for Mrs. Deverst 
gave an hysterical seream and cried: 

“You knew? Yow don't mean he had had 
the impudence to tell you?” 

‘I only guessed it,” said Thomasina. «For 
heaven’s sake, Marian! what has he done?” 

‘*What hasn’t he done?’ cried Mrs. Deverst. 
“There was I—thinking him like a brother— 
letting him go about with Minnie! You seemed 
to approve, and I thought: Who could tell what 
might happen? She was a child, to be sure; 
but so was I when I married, for that matter; 
and so I treated him as—oh, as I would Tom. 
{nd this is my reward! It all comes of my 
letting myself be laughed out of having pre- 
sentiments, and keeping in good spirits! I'll 
never be so again, and I'll listen to all the 
presentiments I have—if they swarm like 
locusts.” 








“Oh, if you please, Miss Thomasina, Mr. 
Thorne is downstairs, and says he must speak 
to you a minute—most important.”’ 

‘Pll come,’ said Thomasina, and added to 
herself: ‘Wants to speak to me, does he? 
I don’t know about that; but he shall hear 
me speak !”’ 

She set her teeth like a vise and her face 
like a flint and passed downstairs as swift as 
a meteor, entered the library, walked up to 
Mr. Thorne, who was waiting there pale and 
troubled, and, before he could open his lips, 
addressed him in these words: 

‘‘Three months ago, you were received in 
this house as an old and valued friend; | have 
now reason—more than that, proof—ithat you 
are a bad, heartless, wicked, insolent man, and 
I have come to tell you so!’’ 

When she began to speak, he started as if 
she had struck him; then he stood motionless, 
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growing so white that his face was ghastly. ; to enter these doors again— your mortified 
As Thomasina ended her passionate tirade, he} vanity would hinder you. Better so. Digby 
flashed.a glauce, hot as sheet-lightning nto her } Thorne, farewell.” 
angry eyes, bowed his head, and remained mute. ; Away swept Miss Thomasina, silent and swift 
This silence and the mockery of respect his as she had appeared, and never paused till she 
g 
3 
4 





gesture held deprived Thomasina of tae last } found herself in her room. 
vestige of sanity which had clung to her when Digby Thorne slowly gathered himself up, 
she entered, and she cried out fiercely: 5 ike &@ man recovering the power of motion 
“Bad, heartless, wicked, insolent—yes, dis- } after a blow which had knocked him senseless, 
honorable! I came to say that, and, having ; Then he went out of the house with the air 
said it—’’ She stopped to catch her breath, ; of a person walking in sleep: it seemed to him 
and remembered, too, that she had not come} as if he were walking in a nightmare so awful 
with the slightest intention of saying this— ; that its horror must go with him when he woke 
but no matter. She got her breath back and} and haunt all lite to come with its dreadful 








continued: ‘Having said it, I have said all. ; suffering. 


It is not necessary for me to request you never ’ 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 





FAR AWAY. 


BY CLARA B. 


How far away 
My childhood fancies seem to-day ! 
I thought the sky a veil of blue, 
With stars and angels peeping through : 
And, when a bright cloud seemed afloat, 
I fancied it an angel’s boat, 
And wished myself amid the crew 
Bound for a land beyond my view. 
The earth seemed limitless and grand, 
With gems for every empty hand ; 
And golden ways we need not miss, 
That led to every earthly bliss ; 
Some of these fancies still I know, 
But, ah, the years have dulled them so! 


How far away 
The friends of childhood seem to-day ! 
The dear home-circle is no more, 
They wait me on_ the other shore. 
The grave is cold, and wide, and deep, 
And never bridged except in sleep. 
In dreams I meet them, grave or glad, 











HEATH. 


Though one dear face is always sad. 

My school-friends now and then I see; 
They live and love, but not for me; 

Each buoyed by hopes that glint and shine 
In their fond eyes, but not in mine ; 
Their paths and mine but seldom meet— 
Each learns her lesson, sad or sweet. 


How far away 
The years of childhood seem to-day ! 
Not for the fancies that have flown, 
Not for the years that we have known ; 
It is the thoughts that intervene, 
The wants and woes that drift between. 
The faith that lies all white and dead, 
Or, cloudlike, soars so fur o’erhead ; 
The fears that could our raptures chill, 
And mock at love and human will ; 
The gales that left our gardens bare, 
The joys and griefs that none could share ; 
These make the years of childhood seem, 
To-day, a half-forgotten dream. 





LOVE’S FOES. 





BY INDA BARTON HAYS, 


My love is sailing away ! 
And the tossing seas are rolling between, 
Where on the troubled waves of doubt careen 
The frailest bark for love’s voyage, I ween, 
That ever put out from bay ! 


My love is hidden away ! 
And the frozen ramparts of stubborn pride, 
That are draped with a by-gone bliss, divide 
Two hearts that remorseful grief will betide 
Till its rocky walls decay ! 











Ah ! love will perish away— - 
For the baneful fire of jealousy came, 
And the tiny spark was the fiercest flame 
That ever had burned love’s hopes to a name 

While they turned to ashes gray ! 


My love is buried to-day ! 
Though the tvll of its bell was as sweet and rare 
As the vesper hymn in the evening air, 

“Twould a requiem be of my heart’s despair— 
For the love I bury to-day ! 


MR. LIVINGSTON’S THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


BY IRENE C. FOSTER. 


Tue handsome dining-room in the Livingston ; he suffered no appeal from his decision. And 
mansion was all aglitter with floods of gaslight ; this was one of those times. 
and the bright glow of the fire—for Mr. James ‘“‘We will have dinner ordered for twelve 
Livingston was a very ‘‘ queer man,’’ according } o’clock, as it used to be when I wasa boy. We 
to his wife’s opinion, and this fancy of his to; will have roast turkey with cranberry sauce, 
have ‘‘nasty ashy fires’’ all over the elegant; mashed potatoes, turnips, boiled onions, and 
mansion before the weather became cold enough } celery, and all on the table at once. For dessert, 
was one of his ‘‘ eccentric freaks,’ Mrs. Living- } pumpkin and mince pie, cheese, and nothing 
ston called it, with a curl of her lip, a toss of; more. Shall I give the order to Norton, or will 
her head, and a smile of contempt, directed at } you attend to it?” 
the hale honest-faced old gentleman, who had Mrs. Livingston twisted her diamond rings 
married her for her pretty face, when he was an ; almost roughly. 
immensely rich bachelor. ‘Oh, don’t ask me to give such an insane order 

They were sitting around the handsome well- ; to him. I have no wish to appear as a laughing- 
filled table, discussing their seven-o’clock dinner, } stock before my servants, Mr. Livingston. Ii 
with the solemn butler in silent obsequious ; will be as severe a strain on my endurance as 
attention—these three Livingstons, father, son, } I am capable of, to be forced to sit at a table with 
and the haughty mother, a well-dressed lady, } such people as the Hunts, and the Masons, and 
who was wearing a decided frown of displeasure } that Theo Brown and her lame brother, and that 
on her face—a frown she had barely power to } little old Williams and his grandaughter, and—” 
restrain from degenerating into a verbal expres- Mr. Livingston interrupted her very gently: 
sion of anger while the servant was in waiting, ‘*Old Mr. Williams was a friend of mine long 
and which, as the door finally closed on him, } before he went to India. Since he came home 
leaving the little party alone, burst forth impet- ; with his son’s infant daughter and lived in such 
uously : obscurity—comfortable, although plain, for Hattie 

“I declare, Mr. Livingston, it is too bad. } earns enough as governess to support them both 
I have gone over the list of invitations you have } cheaply—I regard him as more worthy than 
made, and to think there is not one—no, not } ever. Dwight, my boy, I shall call upon you to 
one—of our set among them, and such a horrid } help entertain our guests, and especially at table, 
lot of people as you have named.” for I shall have no servants about, to scare them 

Mr. Livingston sipped his wine contentedly. out of their appetites.”’ 

“IT told you, didn’t I, Marguerite, that it was And Mr. Livingston dismissed the subject by 
my intention to give an old-fashioned Thanks- ; rising and leaving the room. 
giving dinner. And by that I meant, and mean, * * * ~ * * 

| 





to whom it will, indeed, be cause for rejoicing. ‘Would I like togo? Oh, grandpa, J should! 
As to making a grand parade, and seeing around } Will we go, do you think ?” 
our table only the people to whom a luxurious The little wizened old man looked fondly at 
dinner is an everyday occurrence—I shall not $ her over his glasses. 
do it. And as to the guests whose names are on “So you'd like to accept Mr. Livingston’s 
my list being ‘horrid’ and ‘common,’ you are 3 invitation to dinner, eh, Hattie? You wouldn't 
mistaken, my dear. None of them has a worse} be ashamed of your old-fashioned grandfather, 
failing than poverty. There is not a ‘common’; eh, among all the fine folk of the family? 
vulgar person among them,”’ Remarkably fine folk, I hear, for all I can 
Mr. Livingston’s good old face lighted up} remember when Jim was a boy together with 
warmly as he spoke, and Dwight Livingston’s } myself. Fine folk, Hattie—and you think we'd 
handsome eyes reflected the satisfaction endl. \ihebher go?” 
pride he felt in his father’s views. “I would like to go, grandpa. I don’t have 
Mrs. Livingston flushed, but said nothing. } any recreations—I don’t want many, for I think 
She knew from experience that, kind and indul- 3 contented honest labor is the grandest thing in 
gent as 7 acai was, there were times when ; the world and the best discipline; but some 
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how, I can’t tell why, I do want to go. | can 
wear my black cashmere, and you'll be so proud 
of me.” 


“Proud of you, indeed, my child, no matter : 


what you wear. Yes, we will go.’’ 

And thus it happened that, among the ten 
guests that sat down at James Livingston’s hos- 
pitable overflowing board, that cold blue-skied 
Thanksgiving Day, Hattie, Williams and the little 
old man were two—and two to whom Dwight 
Livingston paid more devoted attention than 
even his father had asked or expected. 

Of course it was a grand success, all excepting 
the cold hauteur on Mrs. Livingston’s aristocratic 
face, and that was a failure, because no one took 
the least notice of it, so much more powerful 
were the influences of Mr. Livingston’s and 
Dwight’s courteous gentlemanly attentions. 

“I only hope you are satisfied,’ said Mrs. 
Livingston, with what was meant to be withering 
sarcasm, after the last guest had gone, and she 
stood a moment before the fire. ‘I only hope 
you are satisfied—particularly with the attention 
Dwight paid to that young woman—very 
unnecessary attention indeed.”’ 

Mr. Livingston rubbed his hands together very 
briskly. 

“Satisfied? Yes, thankful to God I had it in 
my power to make them forget their poverty, if 
for only a little hour. Did you see little Jimmy 
Hunt’s eyes glisten when Dwight gave him the 
second piece of mince-pie? Bless the youngsters’ 
hearts, they won’t want anything to eat for a 
whole week.” 

“T was speaking of the young woman who—”’ 

Mrs. Livingston was icily severe, but her 
husband cut her short : 

“So you were—pretty little girl as ever I saw. 
A ladylike graceful little girl, with eyes beauti- 
ful enough to excuse the boy for admiring her.” 

“The boy? You seem to have forgotten our 
son is twentyone—old enough to fall in love 
with and marry even a poor unknown girl you 
were Quixotio enough to invite to your table.’ 

“Twentyone? So heis. And, if he wants 
to marry a beggar, and she is a good girl—why 
not, Marguerite ?”’ 

A gasp of horror and dismay was the only 
answer of which Mrs. Livingston was capable. 

* * « x * * x 

“ Grandpa !’’ 

Hattie’s voice was so low that Mr. Williams 
enly just heard it, and, when he looked up, he 
saw the girl’s crimson cheeks and her sweet 
drooping face. 

“Yes, Hattie. 
thing, dear ?”’ 


You want to tell me some- 











She went up behind him and leaned her 
cheek caressingly against his, her sweet voice 
whispering her answer: 

‘Grandpa, I want to tell you something: I— 
Mr. Liv-—-we—Dwight has asked—he wants me 
to— Oh, grandpa—can’t you tell me what 
it is?” 

He felt her cheek grow hotter against his. 
He reached up his wrinkled hand and caressed 
her. 

“Yes, I can, dear: Dwight has shown his 
uncommon good-sense by wanting you for his 
wife. So this is what came of that Thanksgiving 
dinner, eh?’ 

‘And may I tell him you are willing—per- 
fectly willing—grandpa? Because I do love 
him, you know.” 

“And you’re sure it isn’t his money you are 
after, eh ?”’ 

‘“*No, indeed; I am at least sure it is not 
my money he is after, grandpa,” she returned, 
laughing and patting his cheek. 

‘Yes, you are at least sure of that. There, 
there—I hear the young man himself coming, 
Shall I go, Hattie?’ 

It was the young man himself, Dwight Living- 
ston, with a shadow of deep trouble and distress 





on his handsome face, as he came straight up to 
Hattie and took her hand, then turned to the old 
gentleman. 

‘Until an hour ago, I thought this would be 
the proudest, happiest hour of my life, sir; for 
I should have asked you to give me Hattie for 


my wife. Instead, I must be content to tell you 
how dearly I love her, and how patiently and 
hard I will work for her, to give her the home 
which she deserves—because, Mr. Williams, this 
morning, the house of Livingston & Guy failed, 
and both families are beggars.” 

Dwight’s face was very pale, but his eyes 
were bright with a determination and bravery 
nothing could daunt. 

Hattie smiled back upon him, her own cheeks 
paling. 

‘“‘Never mind, Dwight, on my account— 
I can wait too.” 

Old Mr. Williams’s eyes were almost shut 
behind the heavy frowning forehead, and a 
quizzical look was on his shrewd old face as 
he listened very attentively. 

“Gone up, eh? Well, that’s too bad. You 
stay here, and tell Hattie I am just as willing 
she shall be your wife, when you want her, as 
if nothing had happened, because I believe you 
can earn bread and butter for both of you, and 
my Hattie is a contented little girl. I'll hobble 
up to the office and see your father—he and I 
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were boys together; a word of sympathy won't; And I'll lend you as much more, if it will be 
come aitiss, trom me.”’ 04 any use; and I'll start the boy for himself, 
And off he strode, leaving the lovers alone, } if you say so. Eh?” 
getting over the distance in remarkable time, Mr. Livingston looked at the speaker in 
and presented his wrinkled weather-beaten old } speechless bewilderment. 
face in Livingston & Guy’s private office, where Mr. Williams went on: 
Mr. Livingston sat alone, with white rigid coun- “T made a fortune out in India, and it’s safe 
tenance and keen troubled eyes that, never-{ and sound, in hard cash, and in good hands— 
theless, lighted at the sight of his old friend. ;a clean million. I determined to bring my girl 





“I’m very glad to see you, Williams. Sit} up to depend on herself, and to learn the value 
down. The sight of a man who has not come ; of money, before she had the handling of her 
to ‘reproach me is a comfort.” 3 large fortune. She has no idea she is an heiress 

Bat Mr. Williams did not sit down: he }—my heiress. Sounds like a story out of a 
crossed the room to the table at which Mr. } book—eh, Livingston? Well, will you shake 
Livingston sat among a hopeless array of papers. ; hands on it and call it a bargain?” 

“There is no use wasting words, Livingston, James Livingston took the little dried-up hand 
at a time like this. Did you know your son has } almost reverentially, his voice hoarse and thick 
asked my Hattie to marry him?” ’ with emotion. 

Mr. Livingston's face lighted for a second,’ } “Williams, God will reward you for this! 
then the gloom returned. May He a thousandfold !” 

“Tf my son had a fortune at his command, Mr. Williams winked away a suspicious moist- 
as i thouzut he had at this time yesterday, ¢ ure on his eyelashes. 

I would say: ‘God speed you in your wooing} ‘You see, it all came of that Thanksgiving 
of Hattie Williams.’ As it is—for the girl’s } dinner, old fellow. You acted like a good 
sake, I disapprove.” charitable man, and, between us, we'll make the 

“So you haven’t a dollar over and above— { boy and Hattie as happy as they deserve. Eh?” 
eh, Livingston ?” * o.’ * * ~ * . 

“There will be nothing—less than nothing. And even Mrs. Livingston admits that it was 
I don’t know that I really care so much for$a good thing that her husband gave that old- 
myself—but Dwight. It is a terrible thing to} fashioned Thanksgiving dinner, and, when she 
happen to him, at the very beginning of his } expects to see Mrs. Dwight Livingston an hon- 
career.” ored guest at her board, she candidly feels that 

Mr. Williams smiled gleefully. she owes every atom of her splendor and 

“Good! Neither do I care for myself, but; luxury to the brown-eyed charming girl who 
for Hattie—my little Hattie. I tell you what, ; wears her honors with such sweet grace. 
Livingston: perhaps you will wonder if I am} And, each year, James Livingston gives to 
crazy, but Ill agree to settle a hundred thou- his old friends an old-fashioned Thanksgiving 
sand on Hattie, the day she marries your boy. ? dinner. 








FROM LOVE’S GARDEN. 
BY JESSIE K. B. TAYLOR. 


Just here, at this sweet hour of life, my own, *Tis bringing summer skies and bird-songs near, 
I pause and let the work forgotten lie, While flower-kissed grasses bend along our ways. 
To send to you, in quiet ‘‘ written speech,” 
My heart's best gift—a love-filled memory. No shadows creeping low at either side 
Can dim this beauty of our earth-land fair— 
You will be glad, and, through the distance, dear, The summers fade not for one rainfall, dear, 
You will smile back in loving sympathy ; But bring us flowers more beautiful and rare. 
With love’s sweet understanding, I shall know ; 
And 80 we'll not be parted—you and I. Among the leaves, sometimes, a song is hushed, 
And loving earth receives her songster dead, 
No, never parted—while your truest thoughts Yet the sweet song goes on from other beughs, 
Are all of me, and mine turn first to you— And by the chorus we are comforted. 
While every breeze seems but a messenger 
Of love from one great heart steadfast and true! So, dear, the song and summer of our love 
Can still go on, and sweeter, brighter grow, 
This love of ours is making life more full Until the resting-time: full peace shall come 
And earth-songs sweeter for us, through the days ; To us together in life’s sunset-glow. 














TALKS BY A TRAINED NURSE. 





BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 





BURNS. 


TueRE is no more painful and distressing 
accident than a bad burn. 
so extensive as to be fatal, there is not as much 
suffering as is popularly supposed. The vitality 
of the parts is destroyed, and the shock to the 
system is so great that there is comparatively 
little power to feel pain. Almost everyone has 
heard or read that the best way to put out fire 
is to smother it, and yet, when the clothing takes 
fire, the first impulse of the victim is to fly about, 
seeking for help, instead of rolling on the floor to 
erush out the flame; while the spectators rush 
for water, instead of catching up the first woolen 
thing at hand and wrapping it around the sufferer. 

Keep in mind that fire cannot burn without 
air, and, if the supply can be cut off, it will go 
out. This will suggest what is best to be done 
when the emergency happens. 

A nurse in the uniform cotton dress and white 
apron went too near a lighted gas-stove standing 
en a shelf below the level of an open window on 
@ sunny morning. The apron caught fire, and, 
looking down, she saw a tongue of flame running 
up it. She gathered up the apron in her hands 
and crushed it out. A moment’s hesitation 
would have meant death. Being summer, skirts 
and underclothing were of cotton, and there was 
nothing to check the progress of the flames if 
they had not been so promptly extinguished. 

Several boys were reading by a student’s- 
lamp, when one of them pulled up the reservoir 
of oil, to increase the light; in an instant, the 
whole thing was a mass of fire. With admirable 
presence of mind, a bystander snatched up a 
blanket from a bed near by and wrapped it 
around the blazing lamp, putting out the fire in 
& moment. 

The point aimed at in all dressings of burns is 
to exclude the air. If this can be done effect- 
ually, the smarting will cease. Fora slight burn, 
put a tablespoonful of baking-soda into a tumbler 
and pour in as much water as will dissolve it; 
dip a piece of cotton, doubled, into the solution, 
and lay it over the burn; as it dries, pour a little 
of the liquid on it with a teaspoon, and keep it 
wet until the pain stops. 

Cloths wrung out of vinegar can be used in 
the same way. 








a mixture of 
Yet, where they are? equal parts of sweet-oil and lime-water, shaken 


Carron oil is recommended: 


until it forms an emulsion. 

Melted lard applied warm is soothing, and 
salad oil, or olive oil, can be used. Nothing 
relieves the smarting as quickly as the soda or 
vinegar. Cold water is better than nothing. 

In a bad accident, when the clothing has been 
burned, saturate the burnt part with water before 
attempting to remove it. Cut the clothing around 
the burned surface, that there may not be the 
slightest pulling in taking off the part that is 
whole. If patches of cloth adhere to the burn, 
leave them alone. The effort to detach them 
would bring the skin too. 

Cover the bed with some water-proof article, 
as a piece of table oil-cloth, rubber sheeting, or 
a gossamer cloak; over this, place a folded 
blanket, and on it lay the sufferer. Cover as 
warmly as possible, for the patient will probably 
be in a state of collapse, with cold feet and hands, 
a pinched face, and feeble pulse. 

In this case, apply rubber hot-water bags or 
hot bottles to the feet and legs, and give hot 
brandy and water, or strong hot coffee, until the 
pulse improves. 

If the weight of the bed-clothes cannot be 
borne, a frame or cradle must be constructed to 
support the weight. Take two pieces of wood 
about two feet long and lay them two feet apart. 
Cut a piece out of a barrel-hoop, and nail one end 
of the hoop to one strip of wood, and the other to 
the other strip. Three or four hoops are enough. 
This makes an arched frame-work which can be 
placed over the body. 

If hoops are not to be had, slats will answer. 
Nail them to the parallel strips of wood and 
connect the tops with cross-pieces. The whole 
should be about eighteen inches high. 

A doctor. should be sent for at once. Skilful 
treatment will do much to overcome the deform- 
ity from contraction that often follows a bad 
burn. Some physicians put up the burn with 
an antiseptic dressing, and do not touch it until 
it is healed. 

The food should be easily digested and nourish- 
ing: milk, eggs, and, unless there is much fever, 
well-cooked meat. There is an exhausting 
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drain on the system, and materials are needed 
for the repairs that nature has to make. 
Scalds are treated in the same way as burns. 
Sometimes a child inhales steam from the 
spout of a boiling tea-kettle, or takes a drink 
from a hot tea-pot. Give plenty of cold water, 
followed by milk, with the white of an egg 
stirred into it. Cold corn-starch gruel, flax- 
seed tea, or any drink of a similar nature that 
can be readily swallowed, should be given to 





soothe the inflamed mucous membrane of the 
mouth and throat. 

The danger from burns is in proportion to the 
extent of skin destroyed. -One that extends over 
a large surface but does not penetrate far into 
the tissues is more likely to be fatal than a much 
deeper one where less surface is involved. 

Teach children to dread and avoid fire, and 
keep matches out of their reach. An ounce of 
prevention is worth pounds of cure in this case. 





THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


BULBS. 


To many persons, flowers become brighter 
and sweeter as they decline in numbers, and 
a mere handful is often more valued in winter 
than a great amount of them in summer. This 
is particularly the case when flowers are pure 
in color or bright in hue and agreeably fragrant, 
and there is no class of flowers in the whole 
universe better adapted to supply the whole of 
these conditions than the different kinds of bulbs 
which grow and flower best during that season 
of the year when the days are shortest and most 
sunless. Perhaps the best known are hyacinths 
and tulips. The former are noted for their 
massive spikes, and the latter for their vivid 
colors. The little white-flowering Roman hya- 
cinth is the earliest, most pure and desirable, 
of all for flowering first. They are the only 
hyacinths that can easily be forced into flower 
by Christmas. To have them in flower then, 
they ought to be potted at once, and their 
culture represents the treatment necessary to 
grow all other hyacinths. Good soil for potting 
them may consist of a little well-decayed manure, 
a good quantity of loam, and a liberal dash of 
sand, These should all be well mixed together. 
The pots may be of various sizes: one bulb may 
be put into a three-inch pot, or a group of six 
or eight bulbs may be put into a six-inch or 
seven-inch pot; or, where they are only required 
for cutting, a large number may be planted in a 
shallow box. Some rough material should be put 
at the bottom for drainage, and the bulbs should 
be planted so that merely the crown of them is 
visible. Make the soil very firm round them, and, 
when all have been planted, place them close 
together in a frame or somewhere under protec- 
tion, and cover them over to the depth of eight 
inches or more with ashes; under this, they will 
soon begin to make roots, and then the tops will 
push forth, and, by looking in at them now and 
again and finding out what progress they are 





making, it can easily be seen when to remove 
them from the ashes. This should be done when 
the growths are from one inch to two inches high, 
and, when newly removed, keep them in a cool 
place for a week or more, but away from frost; 
and, as soon as the growths become green, they 
may be put into a little heat, to induce them to 
grow more to flower. A temperature of sixtyfive 
degrees will cause them to grow well, and, until 
they have formed a good many roots, water should 
not be given freely ; but, when in active growth, 
they require plenty. 

This system of growing hyacinths may be 
successfully practiced in the cases of tulips and 
all other bulbs. The scarlet Duc van Thol tulips 
are the earliest of all; they are intensely bright, 
and may be grown to come in as companions to 
the white Roman hyacinths, The best place to 
grow these is in a glass house; but they may 
also be cultivated with success in a frame, and 
they will do well in windows. Sometimes very 
cheap bulbs are offered ; but these are not profit- 
able in the end, as many of them fail to flower. 
The culture of hyacinths in glasses is another 
way of managing them that is attended with a vast 
amount of pleasure and good results. Glasses 
specially suited for growing hyacinths may be 
procured. The glasses are filled up to the top 
with pure water; the bulbs are then placed on 
the top, with the base resting in the water; and 
they are then put into a cupboard or some other 
dark place. Here they are kept supplied with 
water, and the roots soon spread until the glass 
is nearly filled with them. By this time, the 
top will have pushed forth; and, when it is 
some two inches or so in length, they may be 
brought from the darkness into the light. Keep 
the glasses filled up with water constantly, and, 
in the atmosphere of an ordinary sitting-room, 
the heads will develop and blossem in a manner 
to delight everybody. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 


GARMENTS, Erc. 





BY 


EMILY 


H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is a costume of black cashmere and 
English crépe, for mourning. The straight 





No 1. 


round skirt has the front of the crepe slightly 
draped; the sides and back are cut with the 
bodice, and the fullness disposed in deep plaits ; 
the edge of the skirt being bordered with 


& ten-inch band of the crépe. 
Vor. XCVI.—25. 


The bodice ; 


‘forms a pointed vest. Three crépe tolds trinr 
> the front, the right side lapping over the left, 
as seen in the illustration. Coat-sleeves, high 
’ on the shoulders, made entirely of the crepe. 
Small bonnet of crépe. Eight yards of cash- 
mere and five yards of English crépe will be 
required. This model may be copied in cash- 
mere or Henrietta-cloth in self-colors, with 
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No. 2. 


»moiré to match in place of the crepe, for a 

> stylish walking-suit. 

No. 2—Is a Directoire gown, of velvet and 
(461) 
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brocaded silk. The front of the skirt is of the $ 
velvet, laid in deep kilt-plaits, mounted upon } 
a foundation-skirt of cheap silk or alpaca. 
The Directoire coat, which is entirely separate 
from the underskirt, has the vest, revers, 
collar, and cuffs of the velvet. The sleeves 
are coat-shape, cut loose, and high at the 
shoulders. Ten yards of brocaded silk and six 
yards of velvet will be required to make this $ 
gown. 

In velveteen and cashmere or lady’s-cloth, 
@ much less expensive costume can be made, 
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and equally stylish—using plain cashmere or} 
cloth in place of the brocaded silk. 

No. 3—Is the latest novelty for an ulster. | 
It is made of olive cloth, having two capes, 
which are of nearly the same length and: 
pointed back and front. The skirt has full: 
plaits at back and side seams, and the ulster : 
is lined with olive surah throughout. 

No. 4—Is\a street-costume, for a little girl : 
of six to eight yéars. It is made of drab- 
colored foulé serge. The yoke and cuffs are of ; 
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copper-colored velvet, to match the folded 














scarf 
eape 
hat i 
drab 
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§ No. 5—Is a paletot d-la-Russe, for a little girl, 
’ made in camel’s-hair or light-weight cloth in 
‘any self-color. The skirt is kilted on to a 
; petticoat waist; the blouse fulled on the shoul- 
‘ders in front, the right side of which has a 
‘braided band or piece of passementerie as a 
’ border. Cuffs and collar to match. 

No. 6—Is a paletot, for a boy of four to five 
years, made of printed cloth or plain cloth, 
as preferred, and trimmed with fur or plush 








; 
; 
; 
: 
; 
| 
3 
§ 
§ 


scarf in the same material. The skirt and} 
eape are kilted in the same-size plaits. Felt : 
hat in copper-color to match, is trimmed with : 
drab ostrich-plumes. : 





a“ 


3 for collar, belt, and cuffs. Gray and seal-brown 
; are most fashionable for such a garment. 

No. 7—Is a very pretty French costume, for 
a little girl. The yoke, belt, and cuffs are ali 
aa ; braided upon the cloth. Felt hat with ostrich- 

} $ tips. 

No. 8—Is something quite new for a house- 
jacket, to be of the material of the skirt or 
‘something different. Our model calls for an 
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ON-BAG. 
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;entire gown of dark-blue or olive serge. This 
‘jacket has a pointed yoke in front, which is 
‘cut on to the fronts of the jacket. To the 
‘ yoke, a full vest is put in, of surah to match. 
‘The jacket is then trimmed with rows of nar- 
row black worsted braid, put on 4-la-militaire. 
‘A tiny button or frog ends each loop. The 
braid is continued at the back in a point, 
same as the yoke in front.. Loose coat-sleeves, 
: high at shoulders, with cuffs formed of rows 
of the braid put on diagonally. This jacket 
;may be worn with a black silk skirt. ‘Two 
; and a half yards of fortysix-inch serge, three- 
‘ quarters of a yard of surah for vest, twelve 
{ yards of braid, six to eight dozen tiny buttons, 
will be required. 

No. 9—Is a Russian bodice, of dark - red 
surah. The silk is gathered to a yoke of black 
veivet, and is worn under a wide band composed 
of four strips of velvet—it would make the band 
too thick to make it of plaited velvet—fastened 
\ under an ornamental button. 
: the bodice is turned under, to form a puff that 


\is not very full. The top puffed sleeves are of 


‘the surah; the lower part of the sleeves, the 
‘ cuffs, and the collar are of velvet—the cuffs 
:and collar being formed of straps of velvet and 
ornamented with buttons. 
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A BUTTON-BAG. 


BY MRS. JA 


NE WEAVER. 





This pretty bag is intended to hold miscel- 
laneous buttons. It is made of two pieées of 
chamois-leather that are slashed at close inter- 
vals for several inches, at the bottom, to form a 
fringe. The sections are joined together along 


the top of the bag, turned once on the outside, 
and then sewed again to the bag far enough } 


from the top to form a casing for the ribbon 


draw-strings, which are pulled through open- ; 


ings finished for them at the seams. When the 


strings are drawn up, the silk forms a handsome ° 


flounce. The silk and ribbon may be of any 
color desired. The outside may be ornamented 
by sewing on buttons of various kinds and sizes 
in an irregular manner, or it may be embroidered 


iw various-colored silks in imitation of buttons. ; 
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WALKING-JACKET WITH 





VEST: SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY 


H. MAY. 








We give, for our Supplement, this month, } 
the pattern of an Outdoor Jacket with Vest. 
It consists of 

No. 1. Haur or Vest. ; 

No. 1. Over-Front, indicated by the straight 
line, all other parts being exactly the same as | 
the vest—excepting the dart, which the over- 
front has not. ? 


FOR CHATR-BOLSTER. 


DESIGN 


No. 2. Sipe-Front. 
No. 8. Haur or Back. 
No. 4. Srpe-Back. 

No. 5. Coxar. 

No. 6. SLEEVE. 


The letters and notches show how the pieces 
join. A standing collar is added. The jacket 
is trimmed with passementerie and band of fur. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





On the Supplement will be found a beautiful 
design for one of those delightful chair-bolsters 
or cushions for resting the back of the head. 
The bolster should be made nearly as long as 
the top of the chair is wide, stuffed with down, 
and covered with silk, velvet, or with any 


material that will be pretty and comfortable. 
his bolster is attached to the top of the chair 
by ribbons. On it, the peacock’s-feathers can 
be done, either in black or in blues and greens 
of the natural colors of the feathers. A pretty 


thing to prepare for a Christmas-gift. 
(465) 
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CROCHETED OVER-BOOTS FOR BABY. 





BY MRS. JA 


NE WEAVER. 








The boots are intended to be worn over little 


socks and shoes out-of-doors, and will be a very ; 


pretty as well as useful Christmas-gift for baby. 


They are worked in tricot-crochet, and single } 
About } 
four skeins of white crewel-silk are needed for | 


zephyr is used, either white or brown. 


working down the fronts and round the edges 
of the top of boots. Cords-and-tassels ornament 
the fronts by the knees; 
pensed with, if preferred. There are silky 
fluff rosettes on the toes. The boot is sewed 
up at the back of the leg and in the middle of 
the sole. Make fiftytwo chain, take up all the 
loops and draw back. This row goes round 
the sole. Second row: Take up thirtytwo loops 
from the raised stitches at the back of the edge, 
draw through two loops eleven times; take up 
fifteen loops in the usual way—the last four 
loops from the edge—draw through two loops 
nineteen times. 
every row on the front, to shape the foot, always 
leaving four loops between the decreased loops. 


The boot is now decreased twice 


ALPHABET 


these may be dis- ' 


> Run a colored thread through the four middle 
‘loops of the row, and, to decrease, in every row 
: take the two loops together, which are before 
Sand after these four loops. Take up on the 
hook four more loops every time, and draw 
‘back through four more loops, till all the loops 
Son the edge are worked up, decreasing on the 
3 front. Continue to the sixth row from the sole 
’ at the heel end, then take two together at the 
; back of the leg at each side, three loops from 
>the edge. Leave off decreasing when there are 
? twentyeight loops across the ankle, and work two 
’ rows plain. then increase at the back of the leg at 
$ each side every other row till there are thirtysix 
3 loops across. Work five rows plain. At the end 
of the twentyfourth row, raise the boot at the 
? back, draw through seven times; take up six 
loops, draw back to the middle loop of the row; 
‘take up eight loops, draw through seven times; 
> go back and take up six loops, draw through 
> seventeen times; go back and take up eight 
; loops, and work like the other side. This 
‘makes the edge curved, raised at the back and 
>on each side of the centre of the boot. With 
the silk, work a pattern of double cross-stitch 
down the front on the four middle loops; then, 
with a fine hook and silk, crochet a little zigzag 
pattern on each side where the decreasings were 
made, and up on the next outside loop to the 
top of the boot, from the toe. Sew up the back 
} of the leg. Work one row of single all round, 
then three chain, miss two, a single, three chain, 
: miss two. In the next two rounds, make three 
’ chain, a single under the last three chain. 
Work all round the same with silk, and crochet 
round the edge of the boot, below the last 
pattern, with silk, one double-erochet, one chain. 
The sole: Work double-crochet all round the 
inside edge of the sole, taking two loops together 
at the heel and toe; then double-crochet again 
all round. Sew up the two edges—and draw up 
the toe, if necessary. All round the edge of the 
sole, work a single in every stitch, with the leg 
of the boot held toward you. Sew on, lastly, 
the cord-and-tassels and rosettes. 
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IN ETCHING. 


We give the remaining letters of the alphabet 
in etching, of which the first were given in 
(466) 


October, in which number see description. The 
letters are very suitable for an album-quilt. 
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FAN 


WALL-POCKET. 








BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER, 





For a simple Christmas-gift, our fan wall- 
pocket possesses some novel points in decora- 
tion. Its usefulness is well established, taking 
the place of a waste-basket and being a pretty 
wall-decoration for a bed-room or living-room. 
A large palm-leaf fan, eight by six and a half 
inches, will be required. The fan is covered 
on both sides with pink satin, over a thin layer 
of wadding placed between the satin and the 
fan, and a narrow satin ruche is placed around 
the edge. The front of the pocket has a piece 
of cardboard for a foundation, curved slightly 
for the upper edge; this is covered with plush 
onthe front, and lined with satin for the inside. 
A satin revers is turned down from the upper 
edge, which is embroidered in a Japanese design 
with colored silks and gold thread. The edge is 
finished with a gold cord, and a cluster of pink 
ribbon loops is placed under the point. A bow 
of wider ribbon is on the handle, with a cord 
loop to hang it by. The handle may be gilded 
or left natural, as desired. 
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A CUSHION, 


IN SILK OR CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 





BY MR&S, 


JANE WEAVER, 





COLORED PATTERN. 


For our colored pattern, we give a beautiful 
design of the Alpine oleander in full size. For 
a foundation, use linen, satin, or pongee, in 
pale-gray or the natural pongee-color. The 
work is done in solid Kensington-stitch; the 


flowers may be either all in one shade, as given ’ 


A DESIGN 


FOR A 


in the design, or they may be shaded—the 
petals outlined in brown, as seen in illustration ; 
leaves and stems shaded from red-browns to 
green, following the colors given as near as 
possible. Either silks, wash-linen floss, or wash- 
crewels may be used, as preferred. 
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GAME-BAG. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The design for a game-bag which we give on j gray linen or brown holland, lined with some 
the Supplement is done in outline, in coarse ; strong material. 
for a sportsman. 


black silk. 


It should be worked on the heaviest ' 


It makes a pretty holiday-gift 


(467) 


CHILD’ 


S BOA. ! 





BY MBS. 


We give the boa made up and the detail of ; 


working-stiteh—which, to anyone familiar with ° 
crochet, can be more easily copied than any 
description can supply. It is made of shaded } 
gray zephyr or mixed black-and-white or gray- 


TOILET 


JANE WEAVER. 


and-white, either giving the effect’ of fur when 
worked. Work a long piece about four or five 
inches wide, and sew it up when done the 
required length. Finish with tassels at the 
ends. 


PINCUSHION. 





BY MRS. 


JANE 


WEAVER. 








This simple and useful cushion is made in ; buttonholed edge done either in white or colored 


oblong or circular form, and covered with pink } 


or blue silk or satin, or even sateen. The out- ‘ 
side cover is adjustable, and made to be taken 
off and laundried. It consists of a bib of fine 


French nainsook with three narrow ruffles, with 
(468) 


wash-silks to match the under cover of the pin- 
cushion. A nice and neatly-made toilet-cushion 
will be a pretty Christmas-gift to grandma, 
mamma, etc., etc., from one of the younger 
members of the family. 
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BORDER IN 





CROSS-STITCH, 
ON LINEN OR CLOTH CANVAS. 


BY MRS. JANKE WEAVER. 





This border is adapted for tray-cloths, servi- ; 


ettes, ends of towels, etc , etc., and is worked in 
scarlet or blue French cotton or wash-linen filo- 


selle. For coarser work, suitable for rugs, use 


woe 


double wool. and work over four double threads. 
The same design may be done in crochet, in 
linen or crochet-cotton, as an insertion or for 
a border, if a shell edge be added. 


WALL-POCKET. 


BY MRS. 


JANE 


WEAVER. 





This is made with stiff cardboard, cut to the} The embroidery is done with silk of various 


shape. covered with linen or silesia of two} 


shades of the same tint. The two folded gores 
at each side, to form the pockets, are made of 
stiff paper, covered with the linen or silesia. 












colors, worked on the silesia; bright tints will 
be the most effective. For hanging against a 
wall, three brass-headed nails are needed, to 


support the pocket. 
(469) 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


“Tue FRIEND oF THE HovsEHOLD” is the name given } 


to “* Peterson”’ of late by leading journals. 
proud of the title, and the year that is drawing to a close is 


We are justly ; 


of the night,’’ and described to me as having creamy-white 
flowers, very fragrant, and opening only at night. But I 
could not tell you of all these interesting plants in a short 


t article. Many flower-lovers are becoming interested in this 


‘ curious kind of plants. 


one on which we can look back with complete satisfaction. ° 
: habits in their native home will greatly benefit one in their 


Old friends have given us fresh assurances of their appre- 


ciation, numerous new ones have been added to our exten- ; 
sive list, and the newspapers have each month bestowed the ¢ 
highest encomiums on our efforts. The press in every ° 


section of the country unite in ranking ‘‘ Peterson’ among 
‘ and let nature treat them as she will—unless there should 


the best of the literary and illustrated periodicals, and 
declare that in its fashion and household departments it 
stands unrivaled. Unanimous as has been the praise we 


have hitherto received, we are able to promise that our ; 
claims to favor will, next year, be more numerous than » 


ever. Our new cover is pronounced a great improvement, 
and in January the magazine will appear with larger type 
and paper which will display our illustrations to still better 
advantage. The list of novelets for 1890, which we give 


this month, presents an array of attractions that no magazine 


can surpass, Among our contributors, we shall also rank } 
Miss M. G. McClelland, Miss Minna Irving, Miss Thomas, » 


Edgar Fawcett, Miss Elizabeth Phipps Train, Clarence M. 
Boutelle, and many others of the most popular writers of 
the day. Miss Elisabeth Scovil, the superintendent of the 
Newport Hospital, will continue her ‘Talks by a Trained 
Nurse.”” We have on hand a series of brilliant biograph- 
ical, historical, and miscellaneous articles which will prove 
of general interest. Our fashion department will remain 
under the superintendence of Mrs. Jane Weaver and Miss 


Emily H. May. Margaret V. Payne will contribute another 


series of her valuable papers on Home Dressmaking and ,; 
) repaid in the curious and grotesque growth of some speci- 


Millinery, and Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper's letter will give the 
newest Parisian gossip about dress. The medical and cook- 
ing departments will be found as complete as ever. Other 


new features will be added from time to time. Altogether 


we are certain of offering, each month, a combination of 
merit that will advance still further our universally 
acknowledged claim to being the best and cheapest of the 
ladies’ magazines. 

Cacti1.—I wonder how many of the readers of ‘‘ Peter- 
son” would admire a bay-window filled with this odd genus 
of plants? 
I had thoroughly examined every one of them; but I 
should have needed a dictionary on the cactus, to learn the 
names of the various sorts. 

Two immense baskets of Epyphillum Truncatum hung 
from the ceiling. The plants were of different varieties, 
as could easily be seen by the shape of the claws, and I was 
told that one blossomed considerably earlier in the season 
than the other. 


cereus trailed its snake-like body up a high trellis; several 
opuntias, and a grat flat-leaved phyllocactus, called ‘‘ queen 
(470) 
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IT have grown them for a number 
of years, and have lost but few. A close study of their 


culture. Unlike many other window-plants, they require 
a severe “‘letting alone’? at some one season of the year. 
I generally allow mine to rest in the winter, as they are 
very apt to be affected with rot if given water oftener than 
once a month, In the summer, I put them out-of-doors 


come too much rain, in which case I place them under 
shelter. I have been so fortunate in getting them to bloom, 
that I feel quite proud of my success. 

One, a broad flat-leaved variety, with few spines and 
large scarlet flowers, has bloomed four times during the 
present year. When a cactus does consent to blossom, it 
fully repays for the waiting of years. In rooting a cutting 
of cactus, fill a pot with soil which is well mixed with 
sand and at least two or three inches of broken brick for 
drainage. Insert the cutting, and do not deluge it with 
water; remember, it is a fleshy plant, and has plenty of 
moisture stored away. Set the pot in the sunniest window, 
and the cutting will rarely fail to root. 

In growing cacti, follow much the same plan—a goo! 
soil, well drained, plenty of sand and pounded brick. 
I use tin cans, nicely painted; the rust from the tin 
seems to be an excellent tonic for the plants. Many varie- 
ties bloom during the summer, and the lobster cactus— 
Epyphyllum Truncatum—never fails me at Christmas. 
I am very careful not to break off any of the fumy pro- 
jections on my cacti—you never know just where a blossom 
is going to peep out. I often wonder if this is not the 
reason so many complain of not being able to make a 
cactus bloom—although keeping them, as one lady wrote 
me she had done, for fifteen whole years! What a world 
of patience she must have had! But, after all, she was 


mens. They have thei? admirers even though they never 
blossom. If they are not wanted in the window, in winter, 
they are very accommodating plants, and you may tuck 
them into a warm closet and bring them out again when 
spring comes. I have wintered some varieties in a warm 
cellar. They are well worthy a place in any plant collection. 
Mre. M. R. Wacooner. 

Prosperity AND ApvERSITY.—Prosperity is not without 
many fears and distastes; and adversity is not without 
comforts and hopes. We see, in needlework and embroid- 


’ eries, it is more pleasing to have a lively work upon a sad 


I felt like standing before it a whole day, until ; 


A very large plant of night-blooming ; 


and solemn ground than to have a dark and melancholy 
work upon a lightsome ground: judge, therefore, of the 
pleasure of the heart hy the pleasure of the eye. Certainly, 
virtue is like precious odors—most fragrant where they are 
incensed or crushed ; for prosperity doth hest discover vice, 
but adversity doth best discover virtue. 

**Mors INDISPENSABLE Eacu Yrar.’’—An old subseriber 
says of ‘* Peterson”: ‘“‘The constant and steady improve- 
ment in your always admirable magazine makes it more 
indispensable in our family each year.”’ 




















Our PREMIUMS FoR 1890.—Our readers will see by the 
advertisement on the second page of the cover that we 
have departed from our custom of offering, as premium, 
a book of poems, prepared expressly for that purpose. 
The books heretofore issued by us have proved exceedingly 


popular and been warmly welcomed by all who received ¢ 


them, yet we recognize the advisability of variety. Accord- 
ingly, we have arranged with prominent book-publishers 
to offer, as one of our principal premiums, a choice from 
a large list of popular works of fiction, miscellany, and 
poetry, by some of the best-known authors of the day. 

Our full premium-announcement will be found on page 
480. 

We have aimed to offer such variety as will meet the 


tastes of all, and enable everybody to select something that 5 


will give entire satisfaction. These premiums are not the 
cheap affairs that are offered by so many publications. 
The books are handsomely bound, and are a desirable 
acquisition to any library. 
stantial, handsome, and useful. 

Now is the time to get up clubs for next year. We 
are offering unusual inducements in the way of premiums, 
which, together with the merits and cheapness of the 
magazine, should bring us a large increase both in the 
numbers and size of clubs. Be early in the field, and your 
success will be assured, 


THe Motner at Home.—The mother is the heart of the 3 


home. She it is who determines its characteristics and 


diffuses through it that subtle atmosphere which every sen- ¢ 


sitive person can feel when introduced into the home-circle, 
and from which can quickly be inferred the ruling spirit of 
the home. There can be no doubt that the most effective 
training for children is the training of example, and this 
truth the mother needs constantly to bear in mind. How 


can the impatient, querulous, fault-finding mother teach } 


patience and kindness and good temper? How can the vain 
mother teach humility? How can the mother greatly 
absorbed in keeping up with the pomps and vanities of life, 
eager for place and show, teach her children the true prin- 
ciples of a happy life? 
generosity or kindness, or the discontented mother teach 
contentment ? 

“An INVALUABLE HovsEHOLD CoMPANION.’’—The Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) ‘‘Leisure Hour” says of ‘‘ Peterson”’: 


‘* Between its artistic claims, its literary excellence, and its ° 
thorough reliability as a guide to dress and fashion, ‘ Peter- . 
Truly it can be said that it isan ° 


son’ covers a wide range. 
invaluable household companion.”’ 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


Nove Notions For Bazaars.—Busy workers for bazaars 
and fancy fairs, both in town and country, are ever on the 
look-out for something new and attractive. For their bene- 
fit, therefore, we will describe a few novelties we have 
recently met with, most of which are inexpensive to make 
and have proved most successful. 

Large butterflies, in two shades of suft silk, are quickly 
and easily manufactured in the following manner: Take 
two small silk squares of contrasting shades—say, crimson 
and yellow—cut them through the centre, and neatly join 
a yellow half to a crimson one, so as to re-form the square 
which makes the wings. The body is merely a common 
wooden clothes-peg—those with a little round head must 


be chosen—painted or enameled dark-brown, and, when 2 


quite dry, further ornamented with effective rings and 
dashes of yellow. Long slender feelers of fine wire add 
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$ up the centre, and are simply passed through the slit in the 


The other premiums are sub- ° 


How can the selfish mother teach } 


much to the appearance, and are easily secured to the head > 
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by a tiny brass tack. The wings must be gathered tightly 
peg as far as possible. They will remain in place quite 
securely ; but, in order to prevent them from hanging limp, 
fine bonnet-wire should be inserted along the edge of the 
upper wings. A hovk or pin can be fastened to the back 
of the body. These butterflies are used for looping up 
curtains and draperies on flower-pots, and, in fact, any- 
where about a room where a touch of bright color 
needed. 


ix 
These brilliant insects, hung here and there alout 
a table, look effective and find a ready sale. Olive-green 
and salmon-pink, primrose and old-gold, terra-cotta and 
turquoise, and brown and orange are good combinations 
of color. 

Fine CHOcOLATES.—The largest manufacturer in Amer- 
ica is Walter M. Lowney, who occupies the two five-story 
buildings, 97 to 103 Pearl Street, Boston, besides a large 
retail store and another factory at No. 45 West Street. 
The fine materials and extreme care used in preparing his 
confections have given them the highest reputation, and 
lovers of choice candies find his chocolates and Lonbons 
» unequaled for delicious purity. The mail-order department 

is kept continually busy putting up and sending off those 

dainty metal boxes which carry toothsome delights to fair 
recipients all over these United States, and even across the 
> border. 

Tue fascinating game of ‘‘ Halma“’ is becoming quite the 
rage, and it deserves its popularity. Two or four can play 
it, and it is arranged for progressive playing, so that pro- 
gressive ‘‘ Halma’’ parties will become very popular, and, 
> as they afford considerable amusement, a great amount «! 
> skill can be developed by practice. The Rev. Dr. Howard 
} Crosby says: ‘‘* Halma’ is a favorite game in my family ; 
it creates an enthusiasm beyond any other game. It has 
enough of skill in it to make amusement healthy and 
improving.”’ E. I. Horsmau’s advertisement in our adver- 
tising pages will give you further information. 





} For THE CoMPLEXION and for light cutaneous affections, 
; Créme Simon, superior to vaseline and cucumbers; whitene 
} and perfumes the skin. J. Simon, Paris. Park & Tilford, 
’ New York. Perfumers, druggists, and fancy-goods stores. 


$ 

NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

2 = «Julian Karslake’s Secret. By Mrs. John Hodder Nedell, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—A very original 
novel,. both in plot and treatment, and the tender-hearted 
courageous heroine cannot fail to win the warm sympathy 
of-every reader. The motive of the book is told in the 
motto on the title-page : ‘It is open to us asa possibility, 
but closed against us as a right, to follow the lower when 

} the higher calls.’ Besides its interest as a story, the mora 

> lesson inculcated makes the work a noteworthy production. 
Adrian Lyle. By the author of *‘Rita.”’ Philadelphia: J. B. 

Lippincott Company.—This is perhaps the best book this 

clever author has yet given to the public, and it is certainly 

> one of the most interesting novels which has appeared this 
season. It is strong in plot, thoroughly healthful in tone, 
and the care bestowed on its composition might well be 
emulated by scores of our prolific story-writers. 
Francatelli’s Modern Cook for 1890. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers.—This is a practical guide ta the culi- 
nary art in all its branches. It is adapted for the use of 
families, clubs, hotele, and confectioners. It contains 
fourteen hundred and eighty recipes, with sixtytwo illue- 
trations of various dishes. The work is printed on tinted 
paper and bound in beveled boards. 
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MOTHRES' DEPARTMENT. 
NEW SERIES. 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A.M., M.D. 


No. XVI. Durer rn Cutaneous Diseases oF CHILDREN. 
Mothers, nay even physicians, are too apt to overlook the 


importance of diet in the treatment of diseases of the skin. } 


The routine administration of drugs with the best local 


applications will prove valueless very frequently unless due . 


attention is paid to the diet and the condition, generally, 
of the digestive organs. In fact, Dr. Fox, who is the 
highest authority, declares that he has recently come toa 


fell realization of the fact that in many cases diet is of far < 


more importance than drugs. The writer has witnessed 
the truth of this assertion again and again, and the diffi- 
culty he has experienced in effecting cures too often could 


be placed upon the mother, who would not be strict enough } 


in reference to diet and regimen of the child. Plain as this 
duty is, both on the part of the physician and mother, yet 


how often we neglect it when prescribing for or treating ¢ 


inflammatory or even chronic affections of the skin. A 


careful inquiry into the habits and diet of the child and 5 
condition of the stomach should always be made, and all ‘ 


irritating, stimulating, indigestible food be forbidden, and 
only a light, simple, farinaceous diet, with any amount of 
warm or hot milk, be allowed, Improper food and imper- 


fect digestion, giving rise to acid fermentation in the | 
stomach, are generally acknowledged as the ** fons et origo”’ ; 


of many cutaneous affections, and this acid and acrid con- 
dition is thrown to the surface and keeps up the mischief— 
the burning, itching, eruption, etc. Hence it is apparent 
that a change in the child’s diet is more essential in the 
beginning than drug treatment, if we except a little rhu- 
barb and magnesia to correct the existing secretions of the 
alimentary canal. Any adult will notice an increase of 
irritation, burning, redness, and itching in skin diseases 
after indulging in a rich, stimulating, high-seasoned meal, 
and mothers will also perceive an exacerbation of heat and 
redness in her child after using any similar food. 

Rigid abstemiousness is not in ordinary cases demanded, 
but we must not permit children to crowd or overload their 
stomachs even with plain nutritious food, as it interferes 
with the healthful digestive process, and fermentation will 
then ensue. Hence some restrictions are needed, and it is 


an important inquiry to what kinds of food this should be ° 


applied. 

A mixed diet is believed, physiologically, to be the most 
desirable or best adapted to the adult ; but, while meats are 
more eagerly desired by a vast majority of young children 
(and adults also), they are not at all absolutely necessary to 
promote health and strength. This is proved by the fact 
that many laborers (foreigners) in this country, who have 
not been “brought up” largely on a meat or mixed diet, 
do hard yeoman service daily on but little besides brown 
bread and coffee, while, in many districts in the old country, 
laborers subsist wholly on farinaceous foods, with perhaps 
some wine and fruits. 

This subject is so important that space usually allotted 
will not be sufficient to finish it and do it, even in a slight 
measure, justice, and it must therefure be concluded in a 
subsequent number. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Be Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by a 


practical housekeeper. 
MEATS, ETC. 


Cold Meat Salad. —Any kind of cold meat, such as beef or 
mutton, which has been boiled in broth or soup, may be | 
cut into very small slices or dice. Mince an onion very 
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2 fine, and cut up any sort of pickle small, such as beans, 
° gherkins, or beetroot, in vinegar, and also @ boiled carrot. 
$ Mix all together with the meat. Pepper it and pour over 
$ enough of the salad dressing No. 2 to moisten the whole. 
; Let it stand half an hour before using. Garnish with 
3 celery, watercress, or red pickle of cabbage or beetroot. 

$  Smothered Chicken.—Clean a chicken, too old for broiling ; 
split down the back, and put it breast upward in a shallow 
pan; pour over it one cupful of boiling water, and cover 
tightly to keep in the steam. Cook half an hour; then 
; baste with the hot water, rub all over with softened butter, 
} and dredge with salt and pepper. Buste often, keep closely 
covered, and cook till tender. It should be yellow, not 
dark-brown. Thicken the gravy ; add chopped parsley, salt, 
and pepper, and pour it over the chicken. 

Meat Pie.—Cut cold cooked meat into small thin slices or 
into half-inch cubes, remove all the gristle and fat except 
the crisped outside fat, put into a baking-dish, and cover 
with the meat gravy or with tomato or brown sauce 
3 piquante. Spread a crust of mashed potatoes over the meat, 
‘brush with beaten egg or sprinkle with cracker-crumbs, 
$ and cook twenty minutes or till brown. 

VEGETABLES. 

Sweet Rice Croquettes.—Steam one scant cupful of well- 
washed rice in one pint of boiling water, or milk and water, 
» thirty minutes, or till very soft. Add, while hot, one tea- 
? spoonful of butter, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and the well- 
beaten yolk of one egg, and a little hot milk, if it need 
’ more moisture. When cool, shape into small ovals, roll in 

crumbs, dip in egg, roll in crumbs again, and fry. Or, 

after shaping, press the thumb into the centre of each and 

put in two boiled raisins or candied cherries or half a 

teaspoonful of jelly or marmalade. Close the rice over the 

centre, roll in crumbs, dip in egg, roll in crumbs again, 
and fry. 


CAKES. 

Rich Cake.—Put one and one-half pounds of flour into a 
pan, and bake it till it isa dark-fawn color, stirring often 
to prevent its burning. Of this flour take one pound, one 
pound of dark moist sugar, one pound of thinly-shred citron, 
four pounds of stoned raisins, four pounds of washed and 

’ picked currants, two pounds of blanched and shred almonds, 
s one-half pound of grated unsweetened chocolate, four 
» ounces each of candied lemon and orange peel thinly shred, 
one small teaspoonful of mace, one and one-half ounces of 
cinnamon, one even teaspoonful each of cloves, ginger, salt, 
carbonate of soda, ard finely-pounded willow charcoal, fif- 
teen or eighteen eggs, eighteen ounces of butter, two gills 
2 each of dark molasses and brandy, juice and grated peel of 
$ two lemons. Mix the fruit and almonds with two gills of 
the flour, then add the spices, salt, and charcoal with the 
remaining flour; sift it three times, beat the butter and 
; sugar toa cream, add the molasses, brandy, lemons, and 
chocolate, then the yolks of eggs well beaten, then the flour 
and spice, then the soda dissolved in a little water, then 
the beaten whites of eggs ; beat well, then add the mixed 
fruit (the easiest way is to mix it with the hands). Line a 
large pan with three thicknesses of buttered paper, put the 
cake into it, press it down smoothly, and bake it from three 
to five hours. 

Doughnuts.—One-half teacupful of butter or lard, one tea- 
cupful of sugar, one teacupful of milk, four eggs, one tea- 
spoonful of extract of lemon, or allspice and cloves if pre- 
ferred, one teaspoonful of saleratus, one teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar, and flour enough to work intodough. Fry in lard 
almost blazing hot. 

Half-Black Cake.—One pound of sugar, one pound of 
butter, one pound of flour, twelve eggs, one-half pound of 

® currants, one-half pound of raisins, one-half pound of citron, 

cloves, mace, and cinnamon to taste. Mix as for fruit cake. 
Wineglassful of wine, and one of brandy. 

Feather Cakes.—One cupful of milk, one cupful of flour, 
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one egg, haif-cupful of sweetened milk (condensed), one 
tablespoonful of melted butter, one teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, one teaspoonful of lemon-juice. 
brown. 
DESSERTS. 

Plum Pudding. —Chop one pound of suet very fine ; have 
ready one pound of currants, washed clean and dried, one 
pound of raisins, the yolks of eight eggs, whites of four, half 


a nutmeg, grated, a teaspoonful of beaten ginger, one-half 2 


pound of flour, one-half pound of breadcrumb (the bread 
must not be new), and a pint of milk. Beat the eggs first, 
then put tothem half the milk ; 
degrees add them to the flour; then the suet, spice, and 
fruit, andas much milk as will mix them together very 
thick ; then add a large wineglassful of brandy. 
take five hours to boil; a little salt is an improvement. 
This pudding is better if made a fortnight before it is 
wanted, and put into the mold or basin it is to be boiled in, 
and let it stand in it until it is put on to boil. 

Pineapple Pudding.—Line a deep and buttered pudding- 5 
dish with slices of sponge-cake, slice some pineapple in } 
very thin slices and put it into the dish, cover a layer of 
pineapple with a layer of cake, and so on until the dish 
is full; scatter sugar plentifully over the pineapple. The 
top layer of cake should be moistened with water and have ) 
sugar scattered over it. If you are the happy possessor 


of a pudding-dish with an earthen cover, put this over the iN 


pudding ; otherwise, cover it with a dinner-plate and bake 
slowly for an hour and three-quarters. The cover or plate 
should be buttered. 

Gooseberry Pancakes.—Melt some fresh butter in a frying- 
pan, put in one quart of gooseberries, fry them till tender, 
and mash them ; beat six yolks of eggs and three whites, 


sugar to taste, four spoonfuls of cream, four large spoon- } 


fuls of breadcrumb, and eight spoonfuls of flour ; mix all 
together, then put to them the cooked green gooseberries, 
and set them in a saucepan on the fire to thicken ; fry in 
fresh butter, and sift sugar over. 

Boiled Cheese.—Put four ounces of good cheese, sliced as > 
thin as possible, two tablespoonfuls of cream, a piece of § 
butter the size of two walnuts, into a saucepan and boil, 
stirring it gently all the time till it becomes thick and 
smooth, then add a raw egg and a little cayenne pepper. 
Put the saucepan again on the fire, stirring as before, till § 
the whole is quite hot. Serve on small squares of dry toast. 
The above is enough for four people. 

Bread and Jam Pudding.—Line the bottom and sides of a 
basin with slices of bread ; mix a pot of jam with a little 
hot water, put a layer of the jam in the basin, then a layer 
of bread, then more jam; continue this until the basin is 
full; put a plate on the top. Turn out the next day, and 
serve with custard round it. 
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Ture Times Its Cost.—There is no article of food or § 
drink regarding which the public have been so deceived as 
tea, and now a most commendable work hasbeen undertaken 
by a strong company of producers and capitalists to supply 
the people of the great United States with perfectly pure tea } 
at a reasonable advance over the cost of production. Give 
up drinking poor adulterated and colored tea, and drink 
only the O. & O. Tea, which is worth three times its cost, and 
will have a more beneficial effect on the health of our people 
than any food-reform of modern ages. 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fig. 1.—Visitine-CostuME, OF BLack AND Dark-Rep 
Lapy’s-Crorn. This garment is cut asa pelisse in the 
black cloth, with an entire under-front of plain dark-red 


Bake to a dark- $ 


beat them together, and by ‘ 
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» cloth forming the vest and front of the skirt. The cape, 
, which forms sling-sleeves, is richly braided with silk or 
worsted braid. A girdle, finished at the ends with long 
} poirted pendants called “spikes,” is loosely tied at the 
waist from the under arm-seams. Black felt poke hut, 
fuced with black velvet, with soft crown of velvet, and 
; trimmed at the left side with two red wings. This pelisse 
is worn over a plain black silk skirt, with plain round 
waist or any simple plain dress, 

Fic. 11.—DiREcTOIRE STREET OR CARRIAGE Dress, oF 
GoBELIN- BLUE AND CREAM-WuHITE CLoTH. The petticoat 
and vest are of the white cloth, with band of fur on the 
edge of the front breadth. The vest fastens with concealed 
hooks-and-eyes, and is ornamented by a double row of 
buttons. The Directoire coat has deep plaited epaulettes 
; of the cloth. Collar and cuffs of fur to match the skirt— 
> otter in natural colors will be the most suitable. Pocket- 
¢ flaps of white cloth, edged with fur. Hat of same cloth 
5 as the coat, faced with velvet to match and trimmed with 
, a long ostrich-plume and loops of gros-grain ribbon. 

Fig. 111.—Weppine- Dress, oF Bripe’s-Wuite Gros- 
Grain Sitk. The front and sides of skirt are in accordeon 
plaits, either of the silk or of silk muslin ; vest of the same. 
A jabot of fine lace ornaments the front of the vest. The 
Directoire bodice and train are of the heavy silk. High- 
shouldered coat-sleeves. Veil of tulle, and orange-blossoms 
for the hair and shoulder-knot. 

Fig. 1v.—VisiTING-GowNn, OF GREENISH-GRAY HENRIETTA- 
CLotH orn CameL’s-Hair. The front of skirt is composed 
of one wide plait, with a group of narrow plaits forming 
the sides; back straight. Jacket opens over a full vest of 
China silk to match. Edge of jacket and sides of skirt are 
of passementerie in Persian colors—subdued shades of yellow 
and olive with a touch of blue. High coat-sleeves. Cufl~ 
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; of the passementerie. Turban hat of the material of the 
3 gown, trimmed with a band of the passementerie and 
$ ostrich-tips. 


Fic. v.— CARRIAGE VisiTiNc-Dress, OF RoYAL PuRPLE 
3} VeLver with Fur Trarmmings. Front of skirt plain, and 
2 ornamented by two long tabs of velvet with embroidered ends 
; and passementerie pendants. Sides of skirt in kilt-plaite, 
2 edged with a band of fur. Back hangs plain, slightly 
§ looped just below the waist. Directoire bodice, round in 
; front, short point in back, opening over a full vest of silk 
’ to match, crossed over the under-vest of velvet. High 
coat-sleeves, trimmed with tabs to match the front of skirt. 
Cuffs, revers, and muff of fur. Pointed turban, trimmed 
with bows of velvet and two small wings to match the 
color of the fur on the dress, 

Fig. vi.—WALKING- Dress, oF Fink Woouen, in Two 
Suapes oF Brown. The silk skirt is bordered with a deep 
woolen band, below which is a narrow plaiting. The tunic 
is flat and slightly draped on the richt side. The waistcoat 
is of blue moiré, and the woolen jacket has large revers 
and collar; buttons on the pocket. Herringbone-stitching 
; in blue silk ornaments revers, edge of jacket, and sleeves, 
which are piped with blue. 

Fic. vit.—Init1at Lerrer, to be done in etching. 

Fig. vit1.—Hat, oF SEALSKIN, edged with beaver and 
ornamented with two quills. 
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The tunic is plaited on the left side and ornamented with 
five large bone buttons. The buttons on the front and 
collar correspond with those on the skirt. 

Fig. x11.—CoLtarR, made of small cock’s-feathers; the 
dark-green are the feathers usually selected. 

Fig. x111.—Jacket, OF Dark-Green Cioru, ornamented 
with two rows of buttons. The collar, cuffs, and shoulder- 
cape with long ends are of mink-fur. 


; Fig. 1x.—InitT1AL Letter, to be done in etching. 

3 Fic. x.—Bonnet, oF Brack Lace, trimmed with a dark- 
> red rose and foliage and black velvet ribbon. 

g Fig. x1.—WaALKInG-Dress: left-side view of Fic. v1. 
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Fig. xiv.—Boy’s Cap, either of crochet or ribbed cloth, ; 
with an Astrakhan border. 
Fig. xv.—Hat, or Stone-Cotorep Cuoru, encircled with 


@ band of small ostrich-tips or blue fox-fur. The low 3 
orowm is hidden under a tuft of ostrich-tips and moiré ; 
ribbon bows. 3 


Figs, XVi AND XVil.—Toqueé anpD Povcu-Suapep Murr, ° 
oy TARTAN OR CHECKED SILK, bordered with Astrakhan, ° 
beaver, fur, or feather trimming. Both toque and muff ; 
would look well, made of cloth. 

Fig. xyui.—Hat, or Green Ciorn, braided in black and 
trimmed with a tuft of ostrich-feathers. 

Fig. x1x.—Giru's Toque, made in cloth or velvet to : 
match the costume. It is encircled with a band of plush 
or fur and is ornamented with a quill. 

Fig. xx.—Caps, or Coacuman’s-Dras Ciotu, trimmed 
with gray Astrakhan fur 

Fig. xxt.—Youne Giru’s Dress, or Dark-Rep Casu- ‘ 
mers. ‘The skirt is quite plain and gathered at the waist 
under a belt, which is fustened in front with an oxydized 
buckle. The bodice is full, back and front, and finished 
with a collar and yoke of red figured brocade. The full 
sleeve is put into a cuff of the brocade. 

Fic. xx11.—C1ioak, or Gray Ciotu, the bottom of which, 
with the plain straight fronts, collar, and cuffs, is trimmed 
with miuk-fur ; the over-part of the cloak, with the capes, 
is finished with rows of stitching. Gray felt hat. 

Fig. xxut.—WaLkine- Dress, oF Dark-Btive Cota. ‘ 
The back of the dress is quite plain and laid in wide 
plaits ; the front is of dark-blue and brown plaid. The over- 
jacket is quite plain, and the long boa, muff, and cuffs are 
of beaver. Dark-blue cloth hat, trimmed with a wing. 

General Remarks.—Our full-page illustrations, this 
mouth, show that we give several new designs in advance 
fur winter use, as during November many persons prepare 
the wardrobe for the colder weather. There is nothing 
absolutely new in the style of dresses ; the Directoire gown, | 
with its flat-falling skirt, much-trimmed bodice and sleeves, 
is still in great favor. 

Steels and Wurnures bustles are very small. The 
skirt at the back is full, and falls in straight lines from 
the waist down to the feet, opening in front usually over 
a petticoat in straight lines or but very little draped; : 
flatuess is universal, steels being used only to keep the 
skirt from falling iu at the bottom. 

Buttons are large and much used on bodices, and some- 
times on the skirts. 

Vests—some plain, others gathered or plaited—are very 
general. In some cases, they are of the color of the dress 
but of different material, in others they are of a contrasting 
color but in some way harmonize. In other cases, the vest 
and petticoat are of one material, sometimes in one piece. 

Pockets, usually large and square, are put on most of the 
Directoire costumes ; they serve to take away the plainness 
ef the side of the skirt. : 

Trimmings on shirts ave “‘tew and far between"; the 
woolens woven in patterns are liked, but the designs are 
~» arranged as not to look too conspicuous. 

All gimps, galloons, etc., are sparingly employed as 
trimmings on skirts, and some fur will be worn during 
the winter 

Scotch plaids iu dull but rich colors are popular for tall 
persons. The skirts of these gowns are always somewhat 
draped, and the plaid is combined with some harmonizing 
plain. material. The bodives of plaid dresses, if separate 


PAROS 


or 


from the skirt, are usually of the plain material, with vest, 
cuffs, revers, etc., of the plaid. 

much modified in appearance ; 
they are Jess heavy and stiff than formerly, the skirts are 
plain, the bodices have revers and vests, and the sleeves 
are not nearly 30 tight as they used to be, but are not 
made very full. 


Tailor-made gowns are 
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2 are covered with elaborate braiding - patterns. 
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Bodices are much trimmed, as a rule; and the effect of 
most of them is of a round waist, but not a very short one. 
The Empire waist, coming just under the arms, has not 
attained any popularity, and has only been considered 
eccentric. In many of the new gowns, the waist has a 
slight pointed effect, back and front, given by a belt or 
ribbon. 

Long-waisted bodices, which sometimes extend over the 
hips in cuirass-fashion, are seen on some of the new and 
more dressy toilettes. But the waists are all more or less 
trimmed with revers, puffings, etc. ; and jet, gimp, velvet 
ribbon, or bias velvet is used. 

Sleeves are seen in great variety ; but the small leg-of- 
mutton sleeve is perhaps the most popular—it is comfortably 
loose on the lower arm, widens toward the top, and is put 


in with a slight fullness into the armhole. For evening- 


§ dress, the sleeve is a little more elaborate. 


Collars are still high, except for evening-wear, when lace 


‘ or crépe-lisse may be used to form a wide falling collar. 


Garibaldi bodices are much worn in delicate light colors 


3 by young ladies for rather dressy occasions; they serve to 
. make a variety in the wardrobe and smarten up old skirts. 


Black lace and black velvet, in stripes, make pretty Gari- 
baldi waists for older persons or those in half-mourning. 

Jackets are usually quite short and straight around the 
hips, and some have vests, some are without, and many 
In some 
cases, the braiding is put on in stiff lines, to define a vest ; 
in others, the braiding covers nearly the whole jacket. 

Small velvet or silk jackets without sleeves are worn in the 
house, over silk or soft woolen waists ; these have a square 


¢ effect in front, expose the full vest, and are usually trimmed 


with gimp or braid. 

Shoulder-capes made of warm cloth are new and con- 
venient; the upper cape is sometimes quite full. 

The long cloaks and long coats will undoubtedly be much 
worn during the winter; they are too comfortable to be 
discarded. Some of the cloaks are rather full, put on a 
yoke, and have loose sleeves. Heavy camel’s-hair, broché, 
and cloth are used for them. 

Bonnets are mostly quite small, with low crowns—certainly 
a great improvement over the immensely high pointed ones 
so long in favor. Velvet, felt, embroidery on silk, velvet, 
or cloth are all popular. Feathers, ribbons, and jet are 
all used as trimmings. The Alsatian-bow bonnet isin great 
favor, as it is usually most becoming. 

Large hats and small toques and turbans are all equally 
in favor, except that the large hat is frequently so trimmed 
with ribbons, flowers, or feathers that it is much more 
dressy-looking and not so serviceable. Felt, velvet, and 
cloth are all used for all kinds of headgear. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Giru’s Paerot, or Stone-Gray DraGonaL 
Cirotu. The skirt is attached to the waist, under a belt, 
in large box-plaits ; the bodice is double-breasted ; and the 
whole is finished with rows of stitching and metal buttons. 
Hat of gray felt, trimmed with gray feathers. 

Fie. 11.—Grirt’s CLoak, Mape or Heatuer-CoLoreD 
Tweep. The skirt is made full and straight, and is 


) attached to a yoke, which is round at the back and 


slightly pointed in front. 
silk. 

Fie. 11.—Giri's Coat, oF DaRK-Brown CAmeEt’s-Hair. 
The skirt is laid in box-plaits. The coat is plain and reaches 
to the bottom of the skirt at the back; in front, it opens 
over a fawn-colored vest figured in brown; and the cuffs 


The ceep hood is lined with 


_ and Directoire lappels are faced with fawn-colored silk. 


Figs. tv aND v.—MvrFF anv Tove, of cloth, trimmed 
with Astrakhan fur. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 
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BODICE FOR HOUSE. 


WALKING-DRESS. 
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DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY FOR A FRUIT-NAPKIN. 
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